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CATHOLIC EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


ATHOLIC education in India compares 

favorably with that of Protestantism. 

From the Himalaya Mountains to the 

Island of Ceylon, and from the Malabar 

to the Coromandel coast, the vast Indian 

Empire is dotted over with Catholic 

schools and colleges, while Protestant in- 

stitutions are notably scarce. This is the 

more to be wondered at when we con- 

sider the immense resources at the back 

of Protestantism. Be it known that In- 

dia is entirely a foreign missionary coun- 

try. I mean that its religious personnel, 

both Catholic and Protestant, is imported 

from abroad—from Europe and America—there being no indige- 
nous Christian priesthood to speak of. Almost fabulous sums 
of money are derived for the support of Protestant missionaries 
from the London Missionary Society, the various English Bible 
societies, the English Baptist and Methodist societies, and the 
saptist and Methodist funds in America. When compared with 
these opulent resources of the Protestant cause, the support 
given to Catholicism in India dwindles into insignificance. More- 
over, the moneyed element in India is all on the side of Prot- 
estantism: the Civil Service, the Educational Service, the offi- 
ces of the army and the mercantile body, the four departments 
in which Europeans in India engage—all belong to one or other 
Protestant persuasion, and from these are drawn contributions 
not to be unnoticed, for the English are very open-handed when 
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a call is made upon them for religion. The Catholic missionary 
is dependent for his slender support on the Propaganda in 
Rome. Why, therefore, is it that Protestantism with its riches 
does so little, and Catholicism with its poverty does so much? 
I shall explain. 


ZEAL AS AGAINST MONEY. 


The Protestant missionary has two distinct kinds of zeal: 
zeal for religion and zeal for money; but the latter is the 
stronger. The climate of India is not inviting. This drawback 
must be made up for in the shape of an alluring salary before 
the missionary thinks of serving God there. He leaves his na- 
tive land for India; but with him come his wife and children, 
or the possible advent of children. His exile, too, must be 
made as pleasant as possible. If he lives in the city, his dwell- 
ing is a palace; if out among the natives of his mission, his 
bungalow must be attractive with the comforts of the city. 
The climate is enervating, and the missionary easily develops a 
hankering after oriental luxuriousness. He has not gone out 
to India to die. Moreover, he has to pose as a gentleman 
(a dignity so necessary to the English prestige in India), 
his wife must appear a lady, his children must be sent back 
to England to be educated, and something must be put 
by for old age. He is not, therefore, prone to help from 
his private purse to the building of schools in his mission and 
the spreading of education. Family cares, moreover, largely 
occupy his time or distract his attention. The Catholic mission- 
ary is actuated by no half-hearted zeal. He has gone among 
the pagans with the sole aim of spreading truth and gaining 
glory to God. The climate has no terrors for him. He has 
voluntarily chosen, from the noblest of motives, to spend his 
strength and end his life in diffusing light among his brothers 
in darkness. He has vowed to be theirs entirely. No thought 
about material comfort, no anxiety from family ties, no desire 
for social recognition, no striving to hoard for the future, im- 
pedes him. His eye is single. With barely the necessaries of 
life, he enters on the field allotted to him, wherein his purity 
of aim and generosity of heart carry him to results far beyond 
the scope of his Protestant competitor. With the very limited 
means at his disposal he erects schools .in convenient localities 
of his district, where the children of his converts gratuitously 
receive the learning suitable to their. sphere in after-life ; work- 
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shops to fit them.for gaining their livelihood, and dispensaries 
to relieve their bodily ailments. 


EDUCATION MOSTLY OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE, 


The education of the Europeans in India is left to private 
enterprise, the government helping with grants of money only 
when a certain state of efficiency is reached, tested by the ex- 
amination of the government inspectors of schools. The Euro- 
pean element is too intent on trade and money-making to give 
thought to the education of the rising generation. This duty, 
therefore, devolves upon the missionary bodies. Catholic edu- 
cation is entirely in the hands of the Catholic missionaries. So 
efficiently do the priests and nuns fulfil the duty which has 
thus, of necessity, fallen on them, that our schools and colleges 
in India are the just pride of Catholicism. Our institutions are 
not mixed. The boys are taught by priests and the girls by 
nuns. 

Among the greatest of the female teaching orders in India 
are the Sisters of Loretto, the Sisters of Jesus and Mary, and 
the Nuns of the Visitation. The Sisters of Loretto occupy the 
east, north-east, and centre of India; the Sisters of Jesus and 
Mary, the west and north-west ; and the Nuns of the Visitation, 
the south. So widely known is the education given by our 
nuns, so highly esteemed is their training of the mind, heart, 
and hand, that the convent schools draw the majority of their 
pupils from the Protestant and rich native classes of the com- 
munity. 

The education of Catholic boys in India is in the hands of 
the Jesuits. There are a few small schools directed by the 
Capuchin Fathers, and a few by the Christian Brothers. The 
Jesuits have five large colleges in India: in Bombay, in the 
west; in Mangalore, in the south-west; in Trichinopoly, in the 
south-east ; in Calcutta, in the north-east; and up in the Hima- 
laya Mountains, in the extreme north. These colleges, by their 
situation and reputation, tap the whole of India, and in number 
are more than sufficient to supply the educational wants of the 
Catholics residing there. 

The brilliant reputation as educators won by the Jesuits in 
the seventeenth century, and since so ably maintained in many 
countries, is equally brilliant in India—in fact more so, consider- 
ing the circumstances. For in happier lands they had not 
to struggle against the enervating effects of a burning sun and 
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the insidious dangers of a tropical climate; against the almost 
total want of pecuniary resources in which they found them. 
selves; against the loneliness and hostility which faced them— 
a handful of men in a strange, foreign, and uninviting land. 
They had nothing but the courage of their hearts to begin 
their work upon. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA. 


From their size and the complete instruction afforded by 
them, these Jesuit colleges are what would be called universities 
in this country. The only difference is that they have not the 
power to confer degrees. In India a university is a collection 
of independent, rival colleges in a province, all modelled 
alike and all submitting to the same examination test. For 
instance, the University of Calcutta comprises all the colleges 
—about a hundred—scattered over the province of Bengal. 
The term ‘“ University of Calcutta” is only a term, not a 
reality, except once a year, when the university holds an ex- 
amination which the students of the various colleges must pass 
before they can secure their degrees. The University of Cal- 
cutta has been affiliated to the University of Oxford, which 
means that the standard of knowledge required by the latter 
must be that offered by the former. The examinations of the 
University of Calcutta are conducted by boards of examiners, 
composed of professors of different colleges who have a wide 
reputation for learning and ability. When the examination 
questions are drawn up they are printed in England for the 
sake of safety. But this precaution does not always secure 
safety. The Indian student exhibits a wonderful degree of 
ingenuity in ferreting out the examination questions before the 
proper time. Once the questions were printed in India and 
the greatest precautions taken to guard their secrecy. The 
compositor, a native, whose literary knowledge went only so 
far as to enable him to make out the English alphabet, grew 
suspicious at seeing all this care. He sat on the type and 
escaped to the outer world, where he sold the seat of his 
garment for a large sum to expectant students. When the 
professors who are to set the questions are known, the attend- 
ance at their lectures is immense. Students flock from all the 
colleges, hoping to get an inkling of the character of the 
questions they will have to answer. The favorite authors 
of the examiners are studied, their favorite passages learnt by 
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heart. Often do the professors mischievously enjoy putting 
their excited listeners on the wrong scent. But often their 
listeners are too quick for them. They will elosely watch the 
movements of the professors, notice every package that is 
brought into their houses, bribe their servants, extract the ex- 
amination papers from their safes and cleverly replace them. 
The knowledge spreads till some indignant student prints the 
questions in the newspapers a few days before the examination, 
when the poor professors are thrown into confusion. A Hindu 
student is more anxious about his success in an examination 
than, perhaps, any other student. A degree is to him not only a 
proof of his proficiency and a possible passport to a livelihood, 
but a sure pledge of success. In marriages among the Hindus 
the boy is bought, not the girl. Moreover, the girl’s family 
must support the husband as long as the latter likes. It is 
considered a great honor to hold a university degree. The 
houses of the richest families are open to the fortunate holder ; 
and the higher the degree the higher can he. fix the price at 
which he shall marry a girl. The universities have been appro- 
priately called the marriage-markets of India. 


COLLEGES MANAGED BY THE JESUITS. 


The Jesuit colleges in India are divided into two depart- 
ments: a school department and a college department. In the 
school department are taught the elementary branches up to 
the entrance examination degree, which nearly corresponds to 
the matriculation at Oxford. In the college department is 
given a full university training in a course of five years. After 
the entrance examination the student enters the college depart- 
ment and pursues his studies for two years, when he passes 
the first arts examination, corresponding to the “Smalls” at 
Oxford. Two years after this he takes his B. A. degree, 
and in another year the M. A. The Jesuit fathers teach all 
the courses themselves, and the success that has attended their 
efforts has been very satisfactory all along. The competition 
among the colleges has been very keen, but the Jesuits have 
always kept ahead of this competition. For a long time 
they suffered from prejudice and from indirect attempts of 
unfairness to discourage them. The fact that the fathers are 
foreigners, Catholics, and, above all, Jesuits, has gone very much 
against them. The other colleges, that are not native colleges, 
have Protestant staffs. Of these men the boards of ex- 
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aminers were for a long time exclusively formed. For many 
years the Jesuits were excluded from these boards, though they 
had men among+them brilliant in every branch, and for a long 
time it was felt that the success of their pupils in the examina- 
tions.was tampered with. But of late years things have in a 
degree changed; the Jesuits have made themselves felt as a 
power not to be treated with contempt. In consequence their 
pupils now hold some of the highest places in the examinations, 
and they themselves are being admitted to the privileges of the 
universities. Almost all the Protestant colleges that were 
formerly the successful rivals of the Jesuit colleges have shrunk 
up and almost disappeared before the energy of the latter. 
Their only real rivals now are the colleges largely subsidized by 
the English government. 


WHO THE CATHOLICS ARE, 


The Catholic population of India consists of three classes: 
the native Christians who have been converted from Hinduism ; 
the Eurasians or half-castes, the offspring of European fathers 
and Indian mothers; and the pure Europeans, who are called 
Anglo-Indians. Of these the Eurasians are by far the most 
numerous in our colleges. The Eurasian boys have the de- 
fects of both parents: the insolence of the European and the 
supineness of the native. Yet there are many among them 
that are energetic and successful. By their numbers they are 
the leaders in the college play-grounds ; the Anglo-Indian freely 
mixes with them, and is often proud of their patronage. It is 
only when college days are over that he tries to keep aloof 
from the Eurasians. The Eurasians, feeling that their color 
will stand against them in after-life, usually work hard and 
head their classes. The Anglo-Indian lad is careless, and ex- 
pects a government position to fall into his hands because of 
his white skin. It is said that the children of the second 
generation of a European family in India have lost all back- 
bone, and have become entirely listless. The Eurasians contemn 
the Indians, and the Indians equally contemn the Eurasians. 
In our churches the largest part of the congregations is made 
up of Eurasians. They differ in color from the black of the 
Africans to the light olive of many Europeans. The lighter 
their color the more arrogant and foolish they are. Their 
temperament is capricious. At one time they are all fervor in 
religion; at another, they abuse everything holy; now they 
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will give their all to the church; then not a penny; to-day 
they are loud in praise of their parish priests; to-morrow they 
revile them. It is the greatest trial in the lives-of their priests 
to avoid offending their changing humors. The great number 
of Eurasian Catholics is explained by the fact that they. are 
remote descendants of the Spanish and Portuguese settlers of 
early times. Such famous names as De Cruz, De Mello, and 
Murino are borne by descendants who have very little of what 
distinguished their ancestors. 


NON-CATHOLIC STUDENTS IN CATHOLIC COLLEGES. 


In the Jesuit colleges the vast majority of the students are 
non-Catholics. Of these non-Catholics the Protestants and 
Hindus are the most numerous. The Hindus principally attend 
the classes of the college department, in preparation for their 
B. A. and M. A. degrees. They make very apt and clever 
students, and almost always head the list in the university 
examinations. They more than equal the white students in 
almost all the branches, but especially in philosophy, mathe- 
matics, chemistry, and physics. Philosophy and mathematics 
flourished in India long before the European gave up naked- 
ness and paint; and chemistry and physics are nearly enough 
related to the two preceding sciences to attract the same men- 
tal aptitudes. But the Hindu is greatly handicapped in the 
English branches. He does not seem to take kindly to the 
English language ; and the blunders he often makes in speak- 
ing and writing it are comical in the extreme. This is the case 
of the average native student; there are some of them, how- 
ever, who have acquired a command over our language and 
use it with great correctness and fluency. The reason why 
the native students are so backward in English is to be traced 
to the primary schools. These schools are conducted by native 
teachers, whose knowledge of English is usually very limited. 
The scholars are not obliged to speak English during the hours 
of recreation; they naturally speak their own language out of 
school, and even the English text-books are often explained in 
the vernacular. The consequence of this is that when they leave 
these schools to pursue higher studies in colleges, where all in- 
struction is conveyed in English, they are reduced to the 
greatest difficulty to understand their professors. Yet the 
native students generally contrive to stand first in English in 
the examinations. They are endowed with a wonderful memory 
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and a great capacity for hard work when put to the push. 
Two or three months before the examinations they will be at 
their English text the whole day and far into the night, learn- 
ing every word it contains by heart, often leaving the meaning to 
take care of itself. Owing to the influence of the native pro- 
fessors on the board of studies, the Indian universities have 
by degrees submitted to the system of appointing a large num- 
ber of English text-books; and this system has, in great mea- 
sure, brought about the pernicious cramming. It was between 
1834 and 1839 that the government of India, then revising the 
code of instruction for Indian colleges, determined on introduc- 
ing the literature and science of Europe, to broaden the senti- 
ments and deepen the character of the natives, and to prepare 
them to meet the exigencies of modern life. The idea was a 
very good one, but had inevitable drawbacks when put into 
practice. Unfortunately, these drawbacks are becoming more 
apparent every day. 


BRAHMANISM DECAYING. 


With the bringing in of European literature, science, and 
customs there were also brought in many of the evils of Euro- 
pean civilization. English translations of the filthy trash of 
Europe swelled the already sufficiently large amount of filthy 
Indian literature, and added the attraction of novelty; Euro- 
pean science brought with it its atheistical tinge, and European 
literature its praise of freedom and its revolutionary blasts to 
disturb the minds and influence the hearts of the most religious 
and meekest people in the world. Nine-tenths of the Indian 
students no longer believe in Brahmanism, and will not accept 
Christianity as they see it depicted in the conduct of the Eng- 
lish officials and in the differences and rivalries of the mis- 
sionaries. Brahmanism, with its superstition for every act of 
their lives, had exercised over the natives an all-pervading in- 
fluence. Now they laugh at what they reverenced before, and 
the void in their minds and hearts has not been filled. They 
are scoffing atheists. 

THE BENGALESE. 


The love of freedom and hatred of subjection with which 
they see their English text-books filled have implanted in them 
the novelty of the spirit of unrest. Our colleges turn out hun- 
dreds of young men every year who cannot find employment. 
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The education they have received has puffed them up and has 
sown in them ideas which are beginning to bear fruit. As they 
can get nothing to do, they put the blame of it on their English 
masters, and rush about the country posing as political dema- 
gogues: “ Representative government” (a thing absolutely im- 
possible as yet in India), “ India for the Indians,” are the cries 
on their lips. As yet their efforts have not had much effect; 
but the time is coming when these fire-brands will do as much 
harm in India as the self-interested revolutionists have done in 
Europe. Especially in Bengal is this spirit stirring. The Ben- 
galese are the cleverest, the craftiest, the glibbest, and most 
cowardly of the races of India. They therefore are the best 
fitted for plotting and for stirring up the races around them. 
If the Bengalese have a multitude behind them, they are loud 
and impudent ; if they are unsupported, they are meek and peace- 
ful. It is only in Bengal that the English rule is not liked. It 
is only the Bengalese that Englishmen cannot like. They are 
the opposite of each other, and there can never be between 
them that rapprochement which exists between the English and 
the other races of India. The Bengal government is fully alive 
to this fact, and tries its best to soften the friction by garden 
parties, conversaziones and other social gatherings, and by 
patronizing with its presence the social reunions of the Ben- 
galese. But it is feared that these efforts are attended with 
only apparent success, and that they convincingly show the 
hollowness of the seeming good feeling that exists between 
the two races. The worst specimen of the Bengalese is the 
young man who adopts the outward forms of western civili- 
zation. He discards his picturesque Indian dress for coat and 
trowsers made on the latest London pattern, smokes cigarettes, 
twirls a cane, sneers at his gods, uses strong English expres- 
sions, wears patent leather shoes, and is a very silly young man 
indeed. It may seem strange that education has made very 
little progress among the women of India. Not twenty per 
cent. have even the slightest trace of it. The Indian woman’s 
aim in life is to clean pots and pans and to remain hidden in 
the house. 


JESUITS NEW AND OLD. 
In Bombay the Jesuits have their largest college—perhaps 


the largest in the whole of India. St. Xavier’s College was 
founded in 1867 and grew rapidly in reputation, until it now has 
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an attendance of fourteen hundred students. It admits only 
day scholars, but has an annex, St. Mary’s, for Christian board- 
ers, with a roll of two hundred pupils. The government college 
is close by St. Xavier’s, but the youth of Bombay seem to pre. 
fer the teaching of the fathers. 

St. Aloysius’ College is in Mangalore. It was opened but a 
few years ago and has an attendance of over four hundred 
students, mostly Hindus of the highest Brahman caste. In 
Trichinopoly is St. Joseph’s College, the oldest of the Jesuit 
colleges in India. It has over eight hundred students. Situat- 
ed in the Madura province of the Seciety of Jesus, it forms, 
as it were, the connecting link between the old and the new 
society. Before the suppression of the society Madura was one 
of its most successful provinces. It was here that St. Francis 
Xavier's influence was felt, that Blessed John de Britto toiled 
and was martyred; it was here that De Nobili astonished the 
proud Brahmans by his austerities and holiness, and Beschi 
composed his heroic poems in the vernacular, that hold to this 
day the highest rank in its literature. Nowhere else in India 
is the difference between the castes so rigidly observed; no- 
where else are the Brahmans prouder of their distinction of 
being the highest class, the “twice born.” 


THE HINDU CASTES. 


Broadly speaking, the Hindus are divided into four castes or 
systems, formerly strictly religious distinctions, but now almost 
entirely social: the Brahman, or priestly caste; the Kshatriya, 
or warrior caste; the Vaisya, or trading caste ; and the Sudra, or 
menial caste. The Brahman considers himself sprung from the 
head of Brahma, the chief of the Hindu trinity, and that the 
others are from inferior parts of Brahma’s body. Though he 
may acknowledge the acquaintance of the Kshatriya and Vaisya, 
the Brahman will have nothing to do with the Sudra; he con- 
siders himself contaminated by contact with the latter. The 
two other classes avoid the Sudra too. The fathers have to be 
mindful of these distinctions in caste in order to have some 
influence for good over this proud people. In the class-rooms 
of St. Joseph’s College these distinctions must be rigorously 
observed. Each caste occupies its own part of the class-room, 
and these limits must not be crossed. The Brahman students 
sit first. As priests, the fathers are considered Brahmans. When 
giving a book to a student of one of the other castes they 
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must avoid touching him for fear of contamination. The 
Jesuits submit to these puerilities, for they are the life and soul 
of this people. In the seventeenth century the Jesuit mission- 
aries who were converting the Sudras had to cut themselves off 
entirely as outcasts from their brethren who were working 
among the other classes. One of the chief causes of the infe- 
riority of the Sudras to the other castes is that the former eat 
meat—an abomination not to be forgiven. 


“DA MIHI BELGAS.” 


St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta, is the most famous of the 
Jesuit colleges in India. It is celebrated for its teaching and 
training throughout the land, and draws students from almost 
every part of the East. It was founded in 1860 by the Belgian 
Jesuits, and now numbers over eight hundred students. Most of 
these are Hindus and Mohammedans; among the Christian 
students the Protestants are almost as numerous as the Catholics. 
The Belgian Jesuits, in spite of being foreigners, have achieved 
wonderful success in Calcutta, as attested by the crowds of all 
sections of the community who attend their college. The 
Belgian Jesuit is admirably fitted to succeed in India. His 
robust constitution, together with his prudence, carries him safely 
through the dangers of the climate; he is naturally well gifted, 
and the assiduity with which he develops his gifts, and the 
ease with which he learns the English language, make him a 
splendid teacher; while his wonderful tact in dealing with others 
and his generosity in giving up his own customs and modes of 
thought to adopt those of the people among whom he has 
come to work, make him a very agreeable companion. The 
petition of St. Francis Xavier, when out in India, “Da mihi 
Belgas "—Give me Belgians—is as well founded to-day as it was 
in the sixteenth century. 


ALL CLASSES UNITED. 


There is not a foreign people with qualities better adapted 
to win the hearts of the English and the native races in 
India. St. Xavier’s College, in Calcutta, is a striking proof 
of the hold that the fathers have on the mixed population 
of the empire. The sight presented to a visitor during one 
of the recreation hours is as varied as any sight could be, 
and would delight the heart of the most intense yearner 
after the universal brotherhood of mankind. Europeans, Catho- 
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lics, and Protestants of every shade of difference, Eurasians 
of every color, Hindus, Mohammedans, Persians, Burmese, 
Assamese, Jews from many countries, Armenians, Japanese, 
Greeks, and Chinese—all these, different in character, manners, 
and dress, and in many cases naturally hostile to one another, 
mix amicably together, bound by a common language and by 
the kindly spirit of theif Alma Mater. In this varied crowd 
the black-robed fathers mingle, passing from group to group 
with a cheerful word and smile for each, instilling and 
strengthening that feeling of forbearance and good-fellowship 
which in India is nowhere seen outside a Jesuit college. Every 
student is on an equal footing, or, if there is any preference 
shown, it is only for those whose conduct and application are 
what they should be. It is owing as much to this liberal spirit 
of the Jesuits as to their proficiency as teachers. that. their 
colleges’ are frequented by such various ‘types of humanity. 
The native students were quick to perceive the difference 
between the Jesuits and the other teachers in Calcutta. The 
contempt or coldness with which they were treated in other 
colleges was agreeably changed to kindness and warm interest 
in their welfare in St. Xavier’s; hence the college was success- 
ful from the beginning. If the ancient enmity among the dif- 
ferent peoples of India, if the conflicting prejudices and interests 
of the many castes and creeds, will ever disappear and these 
peoples ultimately unite as one nation, it will chiefly be owing 
to the efforts of the Jesuit fathers. Their non-Catholic pupils 
are grateful for the kindness and care shown them. Whenever 
a name day of one of the professors or a feast day comes 
round, the non-Catholics are the most eager to celebrate it; 
whenever money contributions are desired for holiday sports, 
it is they who give most freely. In their missionary journeys 
throughout the country the fathers very often meet some 
former non-Catholic pupils and are hospitably received and 
helped. In after-life these pupils are proud to own St. 
Xavier’s as their Alma Mater, and are generous in offering 
medals for deserving students and founding scholarships in the 
college. 


THE GOANESE PRIESTS. 
Besides their education and work in Calcutta the fathers 


have charge of the parishes in the city. Owing to the scarcity 
of secular priests in India this duty necessarily devolved upon 
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the Jesuits. When they first came to Calcutta, in 1859, the 
parishes of the city were served by native clergy from Goa, 
known as Goanese priests. These men were in open opposi- 
tion to Rome, and shocked the Christians by the looseness of 
their lives. The Pope sent a delegate to bring these men back 
to their allegiance to the church, but they refused to receive 
the delegate, and were, in consequence, excommunicated. As 
the Jesuits were the only priests then in the city, the parishes 
were confided to their care. It took time and a great amount 
of tact on the part of the fathers to win back to the church 
their erring flocks, and to wipe out, by the purity and auster- 
ity of their lives, the scandal caused by the Goanese priests. 

But the chief aim of the Jesuits in India is the conversion 
of the natives to Christianity. For this purpose they have 
missions all over India, and the success that has hitherto at- 
tended their labors is very consoling. The missions are away 
in the country parts, removed as much as possible from the 
influence of the cities; for proximity to cities is one of the 
great hindrances to Christianity in India; the nearer the natives 
are to a city the more wicked they are, and the more they 
fear to lose caste by becoming Christians. The missionary 
lives out among his converts, in one of their hamlets, in a hut 
like their own, ‘and in the same poverty. He studies their 
language and character, and adapts himself to their customs and 
manner of life, until he becomes one of them. It is only in 
this way that he can convince the shy and timid natives that 
he has their welfare at heart, and hope to get them to receive 
the faith he brings them. 


IN CHOTA NAGPORE. 


Perhaps the most flourishing of the Jesuit missions in 
India is the one they began last. It was about the year 
1880 that they began to evangelize Chota Nagpore, a dis- 
trict in western Bengal. The inhabitants of this part of India 
are aborigines, and are called Khols and Mundaris. It is sup- 
posed that they were driven by the early invasions of the 
Aryans into this part of the country, and have remained there 
ever since. The Khols were the first to enter, but were soon 
followed by the Mundaris, who, it seems, conquered them, for 
they are a tribe superior to the Khols. This people is very 
simple and honest, readily embraces Christianity, and makes 
much better Christians than any other race in India, except the 
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Madrases, who, perhaps, are the most fervent Christians in the 
world. The greatest difficulties the fathers have to meet in 
this mission come from the German Lutheran missionaries, who 
are trying to spread their heresy there too, and from the Hin. 
du and Mohammedan landlords, who found it easy to enter the 
district and take the land from the simple inhabitants. By re- 
sisting the injustice and tyranny of these landlords, the fathers 
have made themselves the protectors of the defenceless Khols 
and Mundaris, and have won their hearts. The labors of the 
fathers have been repaid by solid conversions to the faith; in 
four years more than fifty thousand have been baptized, and the 
whole nation would now be Christian if the fathers were more 
numerous. One would think that the days of the great Fran- 
cis Xavier had come again, so large is the number of the con- 
verts and so zealous their attachment to Catholicism. But, un- 
fortunately, the missionaries are too few adequately to work 
the large field committed to them. Every priest has an area 
of over two hundred square miles to attend to, and must be 
travelling a good part of the year to see his converts. He has 
to do all his travelling on foot or on a sorry horse, over 
rough paths, through dense jungles, where he is continually ex- 
posed to the Bengal tiger and other fierce beasts that infest 
that part of India. The little country of Belgium is sending 
her brave sons and her alms to the rescue of Chota Nagpore; 
and when, in the course of years, the Jesuits in Chota Nagpore 
shall make so near a reproduction as the times will allow of 
their celebrated Reductions in Paraguay, Belgium, not Spain, 
shall have the glorious distinction of being the mother of the 
movement. In Chota Nagpore and their other missions the 
main hope of the fathers lies in the children. These are care- 
fully instructed and trained in the mission-schools until the last 
trace of idolatry is removed from them and there is no fear 
that they will return to their gods. 
FEW CONVERSIONS IN THE SCHOOLS. 

It is sad to think that, outside of their missions properly so 
called, the fathers succeed in converting but a comparatively 
small number to the church. In the schools of the cities 
some .Protestant children are converted; this is especially the 
case in the convent schools. But among the vast numbers of 


Hindu and Mohammedan students who attend the Jesuit colleges 
no advance in this direction has been made. All the ingenuity 
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which Jesuit zeal could devise has hitherto proved useless. The 
Mohammedan is too proud of the superiority of his prophet to 
become a follower of Christ; the Hindu is too fickle and too 
much engrossed by the pleasures of life to accept the renun- 
ciation of the cross. Yet the Jesuits must keep open their 
colleges, even at the expense of their missions; for it is neces- 
sary to our religion to maintain in the opinion of the European 
and native in India that prestige which she has acquired, 
mainly by her educational institutions; it is only by so doing 
that she can hope to reach those that live in or near cities. 
It must, however, be said that the effort to convert the city 
population is but of recent origin. It began with the arrival 
in Calcutta of the Jesuits, who quickly perceived that the only 
way to make an impression on the educated classes was to 
raise the church in their eyes by making her the channel of an 
education at least equal to any that could be procured outside 
her. Before that time Catholicism was contemned and pointed 
at as an ignorant superstition by the Protestant missionaries. 
It cannot be doubted that the efforts of the Jesuits have made 
a very favorable impression on the native mind, and that they 
have overcome the first great obstacle to the conversion of 
the educated portion of the population. The time fixed by 
God cannot be very far off when the suggestions of a religious 
character conveyed by the Jesuits with their secular teaching, 
together with the example of their humble and devout lives, 
shall no longer be wasted on these stiff-necked peoples, but a 
rising generation shall bend to a gentle sway and our holy 
religion be enriched by the adherence of a vast -multitude of 
intelligent and clever followers. 





AT SUNSET. 


AT SUNSET. 
BY L. MARION JENKS. 


ee OWN those rich aisles where all the long, fair day 
The sunbeams, coming thro’ the violet panes, 

Made the white marbles’ garments like to kings’, 

He came, with eyes and head bent low, to pray. 


He knelt, and pondered o’er his life’s dark stains, 
And brought out all his heart’s hard, bitter things 
Before the starlike, shining altar-light. 


” 


“IT am not worthy to be called Thy child! 
But was not he who cried the sad words first 
Forgiven from a generous father’s heart, 

Met not with harshness but with mercy mild? 


What bud of hope was his in that dark hour 
Which in his father’s smile to blossom burst! 
He knew the taunting demon must depart, 

He knew of love the gladness and the power. 


Now, shall this other say it is too late, 
And rising, go into the fretting street 
With a remorseful and despairing groan— 
Straining to break the iron chain of fate? - 


Not from that Presence! Rather out of pain 
And many sighs, to have the knowledge sweet 
That by God’s tender grace, by it alone, 

His Christian courage has been born again! 








THE WONDERS OF FINGAL’Ss CAVE ARE NEVER-ENDING. 


ST. COLUM-CILLE AND HIS FOURTEENTH 
CENTENARY. 


BY M. A. O’BYRNE. 


‘*Tona, O Iona! all summer swallows stay 
About your towers: the sea-gulls to Ireland take their way ; 
And would I cry with weeping, the sea-gulls’ road were mine, 
To hear and see the lowing, the kind eyes of the kine. 
Iona, O Iona!” 


k E may well imagine the saintly Abbot of Iona giv- 
ing vent to his feelings of sorrow and longing 
for Ireland in his self-imposed exile from his be- 
loved land in the above words of one of our 
poets of the Neo-Celtic revival. St. Columba’s 

intense love for Ireland is one of his chief characteristics, and 
as such he is a fitting type of the hundreds of thousands of 
his fellow-countrymen whose fortune it has been to leave the 
land of their birth and live under foreign skies. He is, there- 
fore, pre-eminently the patron of the scattered children of the 
Gael; and on the approach of his fourteenth centenary, on the 
gth day of June, it behooves the entire Irish race to commem- 
orate his memory in a becoming manner. The learned and 
patriotic Bishop of Raphoe, St. Columba’s native diocese and 
the scene of his earliest labors in the church, has pointed out 
to us how his memory should be honored. In his Lenten 
VOL, LXV.—20 
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exhortation to his flock he recommends the practice of the 
virtue of temperance and practical patriotism in the cultivation 
and preservation of the Irish language as some of the objects 
to be attained in celebrating his festival. 

In giving a synopsis of St. Columba’s life and labors, the 
writer is at the outset confronted by the difficulty of select- 
ing from the mass of authentic material, both of a religious 
and national character. There is, perhaps, no other of the 
“countless thousands of the saints of Erin,” to use the words 
of Aengus Ceile De, of whom there is so perfect and so minute 
a record, as there is no other whose life has been so fruitful 
in winning souls to God, and whose influence has been so 
potential in shaping and directing the religious character of 
the entire Celtic race. On this account, and because of his 
connection with some of the most important political events 
of his day, he stands forth as the most prominent and _strik- 
ing character in the entire drama of Irish history. He is, 
moreover, in every respect the most typical character of his 
race—typical in his intense faith, by virtue of which he 
lived and labored in the service of the Creator, imbued, as 
one of his biographers informs us, “with a continuous ap- 
preciation of the supernatural’’—typical in his ardent love of 
nature, and of his native country, as we learn from some of 
his poems still extant which he addressed to his beloved Erin 
from his barren island home in Iona—nay more, typical in his 
very faults and passions, which by the grace of God he eventu- 
ally overcame and subordinated to the most perfect service of 
God. Born of the kingly race of Niall of the Nine Hostages, 
through Conal Gulban, renowned in Celtic story, on his father’s 
side, and through his mother a scion of the Leinster line of 
kings, he would in due time, according to his life in the Book 
of Lismore, have become the monarch of all Ireland; but the 
sceptre he rejected for the cloister, and the honor of the high- 
kingship of Ireland he cast aside for the glory of God and 
the conversion of his brethren. 

St. Columba, or Colum-Cille, as he is usually called, was born 
at Gartan, in the barony of Kilmacrenan, County Donegal, on 
the 7th of December, in the year A. D. 571. It pleased Provi- 
dence that he should have for his biographer one of his own 
kinsmen, a saint and abbot of Iona like himself, the illustrious 
St. Adamnan, who in his capacity of successor to Columba, and 
only a few generations removed from him (he was the ninth 
abbot of Iona) had extraordinary opportunity of authenti- 
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cating the many details and interesting events in our saint’s 
life, which he faithfully and vividly portrays. This life, writ- 
ten by St. Adamnan and in the Latin language, is specially 
valuable as illustrating the domestic life of the Irish people of 
the day. It gives a minute and detailed account of the daily 
routine of life of the monks at Iona: how they amused them- 
selves, how they ate and drank and worked and prayed, pre- 
senting us a glance, as it were, behind the curtain of domestic 
life in their monastic home, and, through analogy, a picture of 
the homes and household scenes in Celtic Ireland of the day. 
There are several other lives of our saint. The most important, 
however, is one in the Gaelic language and compiled by Mar- 
ius O'Donnell, chief of Tyrconnell, a kinsman of the saint, in 
the year A. D. 1532. This life is largely a compilation of all 
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lives hitherto written of the saint, and contains everything ap- 
pertaining to his lineage and the history of his family that could 
be gleaned from all available MSS. at the time. What Dr. 
Reeves regards as an autograph copy of this work is to be 
found in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. It is gratifying to 
learn that, as a result of the advancement which the movement 
for the preservation of the Irish language has made during the 
past few years, this great work is likely to be published in 
a short time by Father Henebry, the recently appointed pro- 
fessor of Celtic in the Catholic University at Washington, from 
photographic fac-similes kindly supplied by Dr. Whitley Stokes. 

Father John Colgan, a Franciscan friar who took up the 
work begun by the Four Masters and supplemented by Fathers 
Fleming and Ward of the same order, published in Louvain, in 
1645, his famous work entitled the Zrets Thaumaturgoi, which 
contains five separate lives of St. Columba. These lives seem 
to be translations and compilations into Latin of all the lives 
from the Gaelic and Latin which he was able to find at the 
time, and contains even a translation of O’Donnell’s life alluded 
to above. In this work he was probably assisted by Father 
Luke Wadding, another illustrious member of the same order 
who was contemporary with him. I have dwelt perhaps rather 
too long on this part of our subject, but I have done so pur- 
posely to suggest what a large treasure of literature, even in the 
department of hagiology, still remains practically unexplored to 
the vast majority of the Irish race, and which, let us hope, un- 
der the impulse which Celtic studies have recently received, is 
destined at no distant date to be brought within the reach of 
all by being published. 

The several lives of our saint are unanimous in testifying 
that from his earliest years the young Columba evinced pro- 
found piety and wisdom. He received his early education from 
a holy priest called Crinthnecan, who founded an ancient church 
at Kilmacrenan, and who in his various lives is called “the 
foster-father of Colum-Cille.” In due season he came from Kil- 
macrenan to the famous school of St. Finnian of Moville, near 
Strangford Lough. Adamnan informs us that during his stay 
at Moville he devoted the most of his time to the study of the 
Sacred Scriptures under the able professorship of St. Finnian. 
It was probably at this period that he made the furtive copy 
of Finnian’s Gospel which subsequently led to the controversy 
as to whom the copy thus made belonged, and which was the 
occasion of the battle of Cuil Dreimhne, County Sligo, in the 
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year A. D. 561. From Moville he proceeded to Leinster and 
placed himself under the tutelage of a celebrated bard called 
Gemman, under whom he studied his native language and the 
art of poetry. He seems to have become quite an adept in 
Gaelic poetry, as there are several poems still extant which are 


THE RUGGED HEADLANDS ARE TYPICAL OF THE HARSH CLIMATE. 


probably attributable to St. Columba. It is easy to understand 
from his poetic temperament, and his proficiency in the bardic 
art, how in after years he espoused the cause of the bards when 
they sorely needed a valiant defender. During this period, too, 
he studied theology and the ascetic life under another famous 
saint, Finnian, abbot of Clonard, Meath. In fact, it was at the 
college of Clonard that he received the most of his education, 
as we find him called in one of the ancient chronicles “ one of 
the twelve apostles of Erin who were trained up together in 
holiness and learning” in this far-famed college. His object in 
studying at Clonard was to fit himself for the priesthood. 
We may easily picture to our minds the placid and holy life 
which the young levite spent at this period within the sacred 
halls of Clonard. Here he had the opportunity of intercourse 
with the holiest and most learned men of Ireland of the day; 
amongst them St. Kieran, founder of Clonmacnoise in the 
Shannon, and here, with all the surroundings of one of the most 
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beautiful of nature’s landscapes, he had ample opportunity of 
imbibing that love of nature which was one of his chief charac- 
teristics, and to which he gives such appropriate expression in 
some of his poems which have come down to our day. The 
following translation-of one of his poems addressed to Ben 
Edar and the Hill of Howth, which commences “Is aebhinn a 
bheith i m-Beinn Eadair,” illustrates both of his two most strik- 
ing characteristics in his two-fold love for Ireland and for the 
charms of nature. The translation is by Dr. Douglas Hyde, 
and in imitation of Gaelic metre: 


“ Delightful it is on Ben Edar to rest 
Before going over the white sea ; 
The dash of the wave as it launches its crest 
On the wind-beaten shore is delight to me. 
Delightful it is on Ben Edar to rest 
When one has come over the white sea foam, 
His coracle cleaving her way to the west 
Through the sport of the waves as she beats for home.” 


St. Columba seems to have completed his education—at 
least his religious or monastic training—at Glasnevin, under St. 


Movi Clarainech, abbot and founder of this ancient religious 
house. Here he had as his companions three other great saints, 
St. Cannech, St. Ciaran, and St. Comgall, and we are told that 
a tender friendship sprang up between the three saints which 
continued during their lives. 

He was now a priest, having been raised to that dignity 
during his stay in Clonard, by Bishop Etchen, of Clonfad, and 
an opportunity presented itself to him of founding a church 
amongst his kindred in an offer of land made him by his first 
cousin, Ainmire, prince of Ailech, who afterwards succeeded to 
the high-kingship of Ireland. He hesitated, however, in taking 
this step, as he had not as yet received a commission to found 
a church on his own responsibility from his preceptor, St. Mobhi 
of Clonard. At this juncture two of the disciples of St. Mobhi 
reached Donegal and presented to him the stole of St. Mobhi, 
who had already died of a plague which had raged throughout 
Ireland. This he accepted as a token of permission, and he 
immediately proceeded to found his first church and monastery 
of Derry. The exalted dignity of the saint, his royal lineage, 
the beauty and commanding aspect of his person, the fame of 
his sanctity and learning, his wonderful mortification, for we 
are told by Adamnan that “he lived on one meal a day, and 
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that less than the meal of a pauper,” that he arose three times 
every night to break his slumbers by prayer, had, we may well 
suppose, the effect of attracting to him a vast host of followers 
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id kinsmen, who, stimulated by the example of the saint, 
ught admission to his monastery to participate with him in 
spiritual advantages of the religious life. What wonder, 
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then, that his spiritual family grew to such large proportions 
that it was necessary within a short period for him to found 
other churches and monasteries. The monasteries of Durrow 
in the King’s County, and Kells in Meath, followed in quick 
succession, both of which were destined to be as important re- 
ligious centres as Derry. In fact Kells, after the destruction of 
Iona in 807 by the Danes, became the mother-house of the 
“family of St. Colum-Cille,” as his spiritual children were after- 
wards called. 

What avocations the “family of St. Columba” followed we 
are told by his biographers. Of course a great portion of their 
time was spent in prayer and meditation. Manual labor also 
formed a portion of their routine work; for, as Adamnan says, 
“labor is prayer if performed in the proper spirit.” A good por- 
tion of that labor was intellectual, and consisted in the study of 
the Latin, Greek, and Gaelic languages, and especially the copy- 
ing of valuable MSS. such as the sacred gospels. In each of the 
houses founded by St. Columba there was a copy of the Sacred 
Scriptures written by himself. The famous Book of Kells, the 
oldest and most beautiful of all MSS. of medizval times, so 
beautiful and artistic in its illumination that tradition ascribes 
it as having been written by an angel, was in all probability 
transcribed by the saint himself. The Book of Durrow, a MS. 
- copy of the Sacred Scriptures, is also supposed to have been 
written by St. Columba. So great was his zeal at this early 
period of his life that he had already presided over the 
foundation of no less than thirty-seven churches in Ireland. 
We cannot here enter into a detailed account of all the inci- 
dents of his life prior to his departure for Iona. It is essen- 
tial, however, to make brief mention of the events which were 
the immediate cause of his departure from Ireland for the bar- 
ren and desolate isle in the Scottish main. 

We have already alluded to the copy of the Psalms which 
Columba had furtively copied during his stay at Clonard from 
an original copy owned by St. Finnian. This copy St. Finnian 
claimed as his own because it had been copied from his orig- 
inal MS. Columba vehemently denied the justice of the plea. 
To settle the matter they agreed to leave the question of 
ownership to Diarmait, who was then reigning at Tara as Ard 
Righ of Ireland. The judgment of Diarmait, delivered in that 
trite saying which has come to be a proverb in the Irish lan- 
guage “Le gach boin a boinin, le gach lebhar a labhran,” and 
which in English means “ To each cow (belongs) her calf, and to 
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each book its copy,” awarded the MS.to St. Finnian. Colum- 
ba, full of indignation, denounced the judgment as unjust and 
threatened to avenge himself. Shortly afterwards an incident 
occurred which fanned into a flame his smouldering passion. A 
young prince, son of the King of Connaught, accidentally killed, 
in a game of “hurling,” a son of Diarmait’s chief steward. Trem- 
bling with fear, he rushed for protection to the arms of Columba, 
who chanced to be present at the festal games then celebrat- 
ing at Tara in honor of the king. Diarmait seized the fugitive 
and put him to death on the spot. This so incensed the 
saint that he summoned his kinsmen of the north and 
west to avenge the insult to his person. The result was the 
battle of Cuil Dreimhne in the County Sligo, where Diarmait 
was completely vanquished and over three thousand of his fol- 
lowers left dead on the field. When Columba had time to re- 
flect on the result of his anger, compunction seized his heart 
and he sought the advice of his confessor, St. Molaise of Inis- 
murray. Molaise imposed as a penance on him that he should 
leave Ireland, and gain to God as many souls as lives had 
been lost in the battle. This incident is instructive as illustrat- 
ing the great political influence wielded by the Church of Ire- 
land in those days. It also illustrates a feature in the character 
of the saint; for although he was naturally of a proud and vin- 
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dictive spirit, he by the aid of divine grace knew how to make 
amends for the scandal he had given; for we are told he will- 
ingly submitted himself to the performance of the penance im- 
posed by St. Molaise, though it meant separation from home 
and kindred and all that he held dear in this world. He leaves 
Derry accompanied by his twelve principal disciples, turns the 
prow of his currach to the north, and strikes out to the Scot- 
tish coast, in the year A. D. 563, and the forty-second of his 
age. Onward he speeds till he reaches the Isle of Colonsay, 
one of the most southern of the Scottish islands. Here he 
disembarks and, seeking the summit of the highest hill, he looks 
back in the direction of Ireland. The hills of Innishowen are 
still dimly visible; he must still away, and re-embarks in his 
currach, still striking due north, past the jutting headlands and 
fiords of the western coast of Scotland, past the rugged cliffs and 
sloping sides of Mull. The low-lying shores of Iona, gray and 
sombre, at length come in view. Here disembarking, he makes 
the same test, and finding no trace as he scans the horizon 
southwards of his loved native hills, he finally determines to 
stay, and here he establishes a monastery which is destined to 
be in after years the great centre of religion and learning 
for Scotland and North Britain. Here he enters on his new 
sphere of labor for the conversion of Scotland, and here he 
is destined to remain for the rest of his life. Here he de- 
voted himself entirely to the service of God. His sacrifice of 
self was complete. His intense love of country and kindred 
was entirely subordinated to the will of the Master. Exercises 
of penance, meditation, prayer, fasting, and mortification, his 
biographers inform us, were the order of the day. Continuous 
journeyings in his currach, accompanied by his chief disciples, 
to the surrounding isles and the neighboring coasts of Scotland, 
preaching the gospel and baptizing the natives, formed his 
constant round of duty. Scotland at this period was occupied 
by two warlike and powerful tribes, the south-western portion 
by the Scots, and the entire north and east by the Picts. 
The Grampian Hills, called by Adamnan Dorsum Britannica- 
the backbone of Britain—and the fiords of the south-west, 
which with their tortuous windings seem to penetrate into the 
very heart of the country and almost form a union with the 
inland lakes, whose wild, majestic beauty supplies the theme of 
many a poetic effusion to Sir Walter Scott, marked the boun- 
dary of these two tribes. The Scots inhabited the territory 
called Dalriada, and were indeed descended from the same an- 
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cestors as the saint himself—a colony of this people having 
migrated from the territory of the same name in the north- 
east of Ireland about half a century before the birth of our 
saint. In fact the reigning monarch of the Scotch Dalriadians, 
King Connal, was a cousin of Columba’s. From him he re- 
ceived a grant of the Island of Iona and permission to estab- 
lish his monastery, and from this people he received many 
postulants for the religious life in his monastery. Neverthe- 
less the vast majority of the people had fallen away from the 
faith of their ancestors, who had been converted by St. Patrick. 
They were not, however, averse to the teachings of St. Colum- 
ba, and in a comparatively short time the entire nation entered 
into the true fold, stimulated by the teaching and example of 
the saint. Several churches and monasteries were established 
throughout the land and in the neighboring islands, from 
whence other missionaries went forth to preach the Word, and 
all subject to the jurisdiction of Iona. 

Columba’s zeal did not confine itself to the conversion of 
his kindred, the Scots, but he thirsted for further spiritual con- 
quests, and accordingly he directed his apostolic labors to the 
conversion of the Picts north of the Grampian Hills. The Picts 
are mentioned by Tacitus as a bold, warlike, and intrepid race- 
Emerging from their mountain fastnesses and the glens and 
forests of the north, they presented the first obstacle to the 
onward march of conquest of the Romans; and having defeated 
Agricola and his cohorts and finally driven them from Britain, 
they held sway over the entire island till the coming of Hengist 
and Horsa. Modern research has established the fact that they 
were a Celtic race having the same traditions, the same folk- 
lore, and claiming the same anonymous ancestors as the Celts 
of Ireland, and speaking a kindred though not closely allied 
tongue. It was to this fierce and haughty race that St. Colum- 
ba brought the good tidings of the gospel, and though un- 
conquerable in battle, they readily yielded to the “ whisper- 
ings of grace’ conveyed them through the instrumentality of 
our saint. We cannot enter into a detailed account of Columba’s 
labors in the conversion of the Picts, as it would be outside 
the scope of this paper. It will suffice to state that before his 
death he had the happiness of beholding the entire country of 
Scotland within the fold of the true faith. Adamnan recounts 
many incidents in the life of our saint which go to prove the 
hold he had acquired on the affections of the people; how he 
was wont to go to their homes, visiting the poor as well as the 
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rich, partaking of their hospitality, and entering into their sor- 
rows and their joys. He became as one of them, and was to 
them “all to all for the sake of Christ.” 

During all this period and amidst all his evangelical labors 
he never ceased to love Ireland and take an active interest in 
her welfare. At the time of his departure from Ireland, as we 
have already seen, the high-kingship of Ireland was held by 
Diarmait, of the northern branch of the Nialls. He was shortly 
afterwards slain in battle by Aedh, chief of the Antrim 
Dalriadians, who still held sway in Dalriada after the departure 
of a portion of their clan to Scotland. A few years later on 
the chief sovereignty of Ireland fell to another Aedh, a 
descendant of the southern branch of the Nialls and first 
cousin to St. Columba, viz., Aedh Mac Ainmire. One of the 
first acts of this new monarch was the summoning of the 
celebrated convention of Drumceat, at which the question of the 
fate of the bards of Ireland was decided. 

The bardic institution of Ireland dates back to the earliest 
period of Irish history. To the bards of Ireland was assigned 
the duty of preserving the historical records of the country. At 
the earliest period of Irish history those records, and indeed the 
laws and the greater part of the literature of the people, were 
written in verse and consigned to the custody of the bards. 
They thus gradually came to be looked upon as a national 
institution and part of the political system, and as such ample 
laws were passed for their maintenance and independence. We 
can readily understand, therefore, what an influence they wielded 
over a people naturally prone to esteem and honor men of 
learning and poetry, such as the bards undoubtedly were. The 
bards, however, not content with the legitimate influence which 
their position and profession thus assured them, became proud 
and arrogant, and by the vast increase in their numbers, and 
their exorbitant exactions from princes and chieftains in payment 
for their poetic laudations, they became a public nuisance. 
An example of their exorbitant exactions and disreputable 
conduct at the palace of Guaré, King of Connaught, is given 
in the bardic tale entitled “Immeacht na Tromdhaimhe,” when 
they are represented as quartering themselves in great numbers 
and uninvited on the hospitality of the king. In short, so un- 
popular had they become that a universal demand seemed to go 
forth from the entire nation for their total abolition. In this 
exigency they appealed to St. Columba to save them. Columba, 
by nature and education, as we have already seen, a bard him- 
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self, willingly espoused their cause and proceeded to the con- 


vention to defend them. This convention (of Drumceat) was 
held in the year A.D. 575. At the convention there were as- 


BASALTIC ROCK RISING OUT OF THE SEA. 


sembled all the princes of the line of Conn, with the chief king 
of Ireland, Aedh Mac Ainmire, presiding. Thirty bishops, forty 
priests, and a large number of the minor clergy were also 
present. Dallan Forgaill, chief bard of Ireland, and a host of 
his followers were there too. Aedh himself was their chief 
accuser, and their doom seemed to be a foregone conclusion 
till Columba rose up to defend them. Most eloquently and 
effectively did he do so, as the result of the convention in their 
regard proved. He admitted, indeed, that abuses existed in the 
order, but such abuses were not an argument for their total 
extinction. Let laws be passed restricting their power and 
defining their prerogatives, but for the glory of Ireland and the 
preservation of her historical records let not the order be 
abolished. His wise counsel, couched in such eloquent terms, at 
length prevailed and the bardic order was saved ; and to Ireland 
Was preserved much of what constitutes her chief glory, viz., 
her literature, which was the creation of these bards and their 
Successors. It is true we possess but a remnant of this literature, 
owing to the spirit of ruthless destruction of the Danes, who 
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burned all the MS. on which they could lay their hands. Later 
on the work of pillage and barbarism was carried on by the 
English invaders. But this remnant is, according to competent 
authority, the most extensive and varied of any vernacular lan- 
guage in Europe. What a debt of gratitude, therefore, does 
not the entire Irish race owe to Columba for his timely action 
on behalf of the bards! 

We have outlined, too briefly perhaps, the principal events 
in the life of our saint, and we now come to his death. His 
relative and biographer, Adamnan, gives a graphic and touch- 
ing picture of the last moments of the saint’s life. Surrounded 
by his brethren, he acquaints them of his approaching departure 
from amongst them, and amidst their wailings and lamentations 
he blesses them, blesses the monastery and the entire island of 
Iona, and predicts for it a glorious future in the Church of 
God. His face seemed illumined with a heavenly light, as though 
he was already in commune with the angelic hosts, and, with 
his hands still extended in blessing his spiritual children, his 
soul takes flight to her Creator. In him was truly verified the 
words of Holy Writ: “ Blessed in the sight of God is the life of 
his saints.” 

Thus died St. Columba after he had accomplished the great 
work for which God had destined him. So effectively did 
he perform this work that not only the Picts and Scots, but 
the entire British nation, felt the influence of his labors, and to 
a great extent is indebted to him, through Providence, for the 
gift of faith. “Aidan and Finan,” says Archbishop Usher, 
“both disciples of St. Columba, deserve to be honored by the 
English with as honorable a remembrance as Austin the monk 
and his followers.” And again, Bishop Wordsworth: ‘Truth 
requires us to declare that St. Austin, from Italy, ought not to 
be called the Apostle of England, and much less the Apostle 
of Scotland, but that title ought to be given to St. Columba 
and his followers from the Irish school of Iona.” 

Of Columba it might be truly said that, though dead in the 
physical sense of the word, his spirit still lived on in his spiri- 
tual children. It was this same spirit of faith and zeal which 
characterized so many of them whose names enliven the pages 
of Irish ecclesiastical history, and who, under the title of the 
“family of St. Columba,” shed such glory on the Irish Church. 
It was this spirit which animated St. Adamnan, who, by his 
holiness and learning, was a worthy successor to St. Columba 
as Abbot of Iona. It was this same spirit that prompted Mari- 
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anus Scotus, another of his spiritual descendants in the eleventh 
century, to leave Ireland and found the monastery of Ratisbon, 
in Bavaria, where, surrounded by his brethren, he devoted him- 
self to the editing and transcribing of the Sacred Scriptures, and 
by the learning which he displayed was regarded as one of the 
greatest scholars of his day. It was this same spirit, in short, 
which animated Gela- 
sius, Abbot of Derry, 
and afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, 
who during his long 
life accomplished so 
much for the discip- 
line of the Irish 
Church. 

And what is the 
practical lesson con- 
veyed to Irishmen and 
their descendants in 
the life of St. Colum- 
ba? It is emphatically 
the lesson of faith. 
We behold him leav- 0 teen canst 
ing for ever his native Fe ae Pres. 
land, which he loved with a passionate love, and selecting for 
his abode a desolate and lonely island set in the misty and 
cheerless seas of the Hebrides. Here he lights the torch of 
faith, and holds it aloft as a beacon-light to direct the thou- 
sands who were wandering on the troubled seas of error outside 
the true fold to the harbor of safety and grace within the 
Catholic Church. It is this faith which he has left as a heri- 
tage to the entire Irish race, and to which, handed down from 
father to son, our people have clung most tenaciously through 
good and evil report. It is this faith in its simplicity and in- 
tensity which doubtless many of us have seen and admired in 
a parent or grandparent, and the memory of which has been 
to us a sustaining force against the temptations of life. Long 
may this faith remain as our most cherished heirloom, and long 
May we preserve the loving memory of St. Colum-Cille ! 
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DEGREES OF KINDRED. 
BY ANCILLA REGIS. 
CHAPTER I. 


mR RS. ALWYN was looking exceedingly worried, 

which was rather unnatural for her. She was 

usually of that sunshiny temperament that knows 

no clouds, and was a perpetual mystery to her 

friends. Everything in her household was per- 

fectly managed; maids in trim white caps and spotless aprons 

glided around almost noiselessly, arranging all in perfect order. 

The children were always models of perfection, fair to behold, 

tastily dressed and faultless in manner, while Mr. Alwyn was a 
typical gentleman to the manner born. 

The month of June was fairly ushered in, and they were just 
settled in their charming country home, when a letter arrived 
which rather disturbed the even tenor of their domestic life. 
Mrs. Alwyn was perfectly conscious of her own capabilities, and 
prided herself on her excellent management that kept every- 
thing in perfect harmony about her. But now she felt that a 
false note was jarring upon her, an innovation being made which 
would somehow mar that outward exquisite appearance every 
one admired so much. Yet she must not complain; that would 
be disagreeable on her part, and no one could ever accuse Mrs. 
Alwyn of being disagreeable; but she could not help the wor- 
ried look, do her best, and felt mortified that her husband 
should notice it. 

“You don’t seem very jubilant over the new arrival, Fran- 
ces,” he said. 

“No,” she answered constrainedly; “I might as well tell 
you the truth, Gerald; I’m not. It’s so unlike us to have a 
poor relation, you know. She does not seem to quite fit in 
with the usual equanimity of our household. It’s all very well 


‘to say she will act as governess to the children, but of course 


she is your niece and must be treated accordingly; but, oh, 
dear! she is sure to be overgrown and awkward. Imagine never 
having been out of the convent in her life—Gerald, it’s dread- 
ful!” 
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Mr. Alwyn seized the situation immediately. It was an aw- 
ful trial for his wife’s pride, yet he could not do otherwise than 
offer a home to his orphan niece, who had been educated in a 
convent, and who now wished to make an appearance in the 
world. 

“Don’t worry uselessly, Frances,” he said; “it’s not like 
you in the least. I imagine, from her letter and the mother 
superior’s, that she is a very cultured girl, and she may not be 
so much behind the times after all. However, you'll know in 
a short time, for I’m just going to the station; the train is due 
at 6:30, so in all probability she shall dine with us at 7.” 

While she was speaking the train was rushing along that 
every moment brought Berenice Gylman nearer her future 
home. She too dreaded the meeting quite as much as her 
aunt. She was left a little child in the convent and had grown 
into maidenhood under the fostering care of the sisters, who 
dearly loved the young orphan. Now that school-days were 
over, and she showed no signs of a religious vocation, much as 
she loved the convent, the nuns were anxious to see her safely 
sheltered in a Christian home. Her uncle had never shown any 
kindness other than paying her bills and allowing a reasonable 
surplus for her small requirements. He had not been pleased 
at his sister’s marriage with a poor artist, and thought it wise 
not to encourage such with his approval; but when a sweet, 
pleading letter came from Berenice, asking for a home, and 
offering in return to undertake the office of governess to his 
two little girls, his heart was touched and he was ready to wel- 
come his niece without any of the apprehensions shared by his 
wile. 

The train came in, puffing and screaming, and there were 
banging of doors and the usual vociferations that emanate from 
conductors and cabmen, and the usual kisses and welcomes and 
fond embraces, and amid all this Mr. Alwyn stood peering 
among the multitude for the little convent girl. No one an- 
swered his mental conception of Berenice; but he noticed a 
tall, graceful, sweet-looking girl that had evidently no one to 
meet her. 

‘Can it possibly be she?” he said to himself, and walking 
towards her, asked if she was Miss Berenice Gylman. Her re- 
ply in the affirmative contented him beyond expression, and a 
warm embrace assured the lonely girl she had found a friend 
at last. 

Mr. Alwyn smiled complacently as he thought of the de- 
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lightful surprise in store for his wife. The young orphan would 
not mar the usual exquisite tenor of their lives; on the contra- 
ry, what an addition she would be! They chatted merrily as 
the carriage rolled along the country road, and Berenice proved 
to be a charming companion. 

“Clever, cultured, interesting,” commented her uncle inward- 
ly; and by the time they reached Rose Villa they were firm 
friends. 

It was a delightful evening; the sun was just sinking behind 
a mass of crimson clouds and the air was filled with the perfume 
of the lovely June roses that literally covered the villa. Mrs. 
Alwyn and her two daughters added to the beauty of the scene 
in their pretty, delicate gowns, which were most becoming. 

“Mamma, I wonder what she’s like?” said Alice, a sweet, 
demure little maiden of ten. “I do hope she is pretty,” said 
Maude, her elder by two years. “Don’t you, mamma?” 

“There’s no use hoping anything zow, dear; she must be al- 
most here and can hardly transform herself in a few moments.” 

While Mrs. Alwyn was saying these words the carriage drove 
up the long avenue, and she looked anxiously at the new ar- 
rival. All her fears were immediately dismissed, the weight 
was removed from her heart, and her surprise was great as she 
saw Berenice gracefully alight from the carriage. She looked 
interesting indeed in the June twilight—a fair, fresh specimen 
from Queen’s Gardens—and though her aunt gave her a far 
more cordial reception than she anticipated, there was still a 
seeming constraint between them. Mrs. Alwyn had not recov- 
ered from her surprise, and Berenice felt somewhat of an in- 
truder. Alice and Maude were captivated at first sight, and 
their childish, unrestrained expressions of admiration made their 
cousin feel that she possessed two little champions whatever 
befell her. At dinner Mrs. Alwy had ample opportunity of 
deciding whether Berenice would grace or disgrace her prover- 
bially charming entertainments, and it was no small satisfac- 
tion to see how faultless was every movement, while she could 
converse intelligently on any topic under discussion. 

As the days glided by Berenice continued to improve on 
acquaintance, until at last her aunt, though naturally cold, felt 
that she was fast gaining a place in her heart. Their friend- 
ship was finally perfected in one confidential talk, when Mrs. 
Alwyn confessed all her apprehensions before her niece’s arriv- 
al, much to the amusement of Berenice. She was a general 
favorite, and people looked a trifle envious of Mrs. Alwyn and 
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asked her how she managed to always have everything in such 
exquisite harmony. She would smile proudly and say she could 
not help it, that she could not exist otherwise. 

As it was vacation time, Berenice was not called upon to 
instruct the children, but Mrs. Alwyn was delighted to have 
her superintend their music and hear a chapter of catechism, on 
which she insisted every day. Berenice gladly undertook this 
light charge, and as the children loved her intensely, the morn- 
ings frequently passed away in their company. After the les- 
son would come a story, then a chat, then some doll-dress- 
making, until Mrs. Alwyn would interpose and declare the chil- 
dren were too selfish altogether. 

Berenice dearly loved the long walks and interesting talks 
with her uncle. He was a clever, deeply read man, interested 
in politics and journalism, and he loved to open the eyes and 
enlarge the mind of his young niece, who so eagerly grasped 
at knowledge. 

One afternoon Mr. Alwyn was sitting on the veranda and 
little Alice had’ climbed upon his knee. He was stroking her 
flaxen hair fondly, when Berenice came upon the scene just in 
time to hear him say: 

“You're so like your Aunt Alice, darling.” 

“Who is her Aunt Alice, uncle?” said Berenice wonder- 
ingly. 

‘Why, don’t you know, dear ?—she was your aunt also. She 
went to England when she was sixteen to visit her grand- 
mother, and a few years after married Colonel Fenleigh. We 
quite lost track of each other for some years, and the next 
news I received was of her death. Later I heard that Colonel 
Fenleigh himself was carried off, leaving an only son, of whom 
I know nothing. I have tried to discover his whereabouts, for 
I was very fond of his mother, but I have never succeeded; I 
hope some day he will come to light. I believe they had ex- 
tensive property, and he must be a fine young man by this 
time.” 

Berenice listened with increasing interest, and exclaimed: 
“Why, uncle, he is my first cousin then, and I never knew it! 
How I would love to meet him; it would be just like having a 
big brother, wouldn’t it ?” 

“Tt would indeed, Berenice,” replied her uncle, “but with 
the ocean between you he is not much advantage.” 

The conversation was interrupted by visitors, but Berenice 
Was unusually thoughtful. She felt it was something added to 
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her life to possess this near relative. Her heart went out to 
him, stranger though he was, and she reflected -how he was 
almost without kindred, like herself; and so she longed and 
prayed to meet him. “More things are wrought by prayer 
than this world dreams of,” sang the immortal bard; and so it 
proved with Berenice’s dearest wish. 


CHAPTER II. 


As on a former occasion a simple school-girl letter had 
changed the current of life at Rose Villa, so now a letter, bear- 
ing a foreign post-mark, had caused unusual excitement to pre- 
vail. It ran as follows: 

“ DEAR UNCLE: I have lately returned from India, where I 
was wounded in a skirmish, not very severely, but the great 
loss of blood has weakened me considerably. As I am forced 
to take furlough, I propose enjoying a long promised visit to 
the new world. Strange to say, while preparing my plans I 
met an old friend of yours, Colonel Fontane, who enlightened 
me about many facts concerning the family of which I was 
ignorant. He furnished me with your address, and of course I 
was delighted, for I have lived without knowledge of kith or 
kin up to this. My parents died when I was quite young, and 
I lived with my guardian until I felt competent to keep bache- 
lor’s quarters, which I do very successfully with the assistance 
of a dear old housekeeper who has guarded me with a jealous 
eye ever since I was a child. She has been a veritable mother 
to me, and now, when I propose leaving for an indefinite period, 
she is simply heart-broken. If it would not be trespassing on 
your hospitality, which Colonel Fontane assures me is prover- 
bial, I venture to allow her to accompany me if you could 
conveniently accommodate’ her. She will make herself exceed- 
ingly useful during her stay, being an excellent cook, and alto- 
gether a person much superior to the majority of her class. I 
will await your reply before venturing so much on your kind- 
ness, but from what I hear of you and your charming family 
I have no fears. I suppose you are aware that father bequeathed 
me extensive property, so that I can afford to be a gentleman 
of leisure if I choose; but I must have active life in some 
quarter, and I love the army. However, as it is a case of 
necessity to retire for awhile, I am willing to accept events as 
they come. I shall await your reply impatiently, feeling sure 
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it will be favorable. With kindest regards to my unknown 
relatives, believe me 
“Your affectionate nephew, 
“ ERNEST FENLEIGH.” 


Every one had some comment to make on the letter. Mrs, 
Alwyn was thoroughly charmed; it just suited her. An English 
officer and an excellent English cook—more than ever would 
she be envied by her friends. Mr. Alwyn was delighted that 
the scattered kindred were being brought together. And though 
Berenice was silent—it was her way—her cheeks flushed and 
her eyes brightened, and she felt happy in the thought of pos- 
sessing one she hoped would be a brother to her. He had 
been isolated, so had she—was not that a bond of union 
already ? He was wounded; how she longed to act a sister’s 
part and minister to him with loving hands! These were her 
thoughts, and she longed for the realization. 

A letter of thorough welcome was forwarded immediately, 
and before many weeks we find the family impatiently awaiting 
the second addition to their household. 

It was a glorious evening, in the close of the month of 
August, when Ernest arrived, fatigued and travel-worn, it is 
true, but even in weakness such that all would say “ This is a 
man!” 

About six feet in stature, his military bearing would attract 
any one’s attention. He had a noble brow, a shapely, express- 
ive mouth, but his most irresistible charm was found in his 
eyes—such tender, kind, laughing blue eyes, that revealed the 
soul within and told plainly he was a man of noble character. 
The kind consideration he evidenced towards his faithful house- 
keeper revealed another trait of character in which some men 
are woefully deficient. “Cody,” as he called her, was a robust 
woman, well advanced in years, yet possessing an amount of 
activity. She was most respectful in her manner, and asked 
immediately to be conducted to the servants’ quarters, where 
she was well received, for Mrs Alwin’s domestics were all that 
one could desire. 

Berenice stood in the background until her uncle and aunt 
had welcomed the guest right royally, and the children had 
been embraced in cousinly fashion. She was silently admiring 
him, her grand, stately cousin, when he turned suddenly and 
encountered an unmistakable glance of approval. Berenice 
colored and looked rather confused, and while Ernest was won- 
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dering who was the lovely girl, Mrs. Alwyn exclaimed: “Why, 
Berenice, where are you? Waiting for an introduction, I sup. 
pose. Ernest, this is your first cousin, Berenice Gylman. | 
don’t know if you were aware of her existence.” 

A feeling of joy rushed upon Ernest at this announcement, 
and the look of admiration and gladness came from Ais blue 
eyes this time. 

“My cousin!” he exclaimed, warmly pressing her hands— 
he dared not venture a closer embrace yet—“ Why, what an 
unexpected pleasure. I did not, indeed, ever dream of her ex- 
istence.” 

There was no time for explanation then, as dinner was wait- 
ing; but later on, when Berenice and Ernest enjoyed a chat, 
it was the outpouring of two affectionate hearts that had been 
isolated and were now brought in close contact. 

A changed atmosphere surrounded Berenice as the halcyon 
summer days glided by. There were long walks, and delightful 
sails, and confidential chats in the gloaming, and pleasant hours 
whiled away in music and reading; in fact it was the slow 
drifting of two congenial souls nearer and nearer together. Of 
course they were first cousins, and no one even ventured to in- 
sinuate that the interest they took in each other was any 
deeper than what existed naturally between two loving relatives ; 
but there are degrees in kindred, and blindly, madly were 
those two young souls rushing towards that goal from which, 
once reached, there is no going back. Unconsciously they sought 
each other’s company and enjoyed it thoroughly; but this could 
not last for ever. Strange to say, the only person whose eyes 
were open to the daily unfolding truth was Cody. She loved 
Ernest with a jealous love, and would give her life to see him 
happy; and, as she watched the cousins’ daily intercourse, she 
grew thoughtful and held frequent communion with herself as 
to how matters would end. She liked Berenice exceedingly ; 
she realized what a grand woman she was, so clever, so accom- 
plished, so unselfish, so thoroughly good, in every way such a 
suitable wife for Ernest. “Yet,” she would say, “they are 
good Catholics and know that first cousins are within the for- 
bidden degrees of kindred. I wonder what the end shall be!” 


CHAPTER III. 


One morning, not long after these reflections of Cody’s, 
Berenice was seated in the little room assigned for the 
children’s lessons. Alice was bravely going through the ordeal 
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of committing to memory the Six Precepts of the Church, and 
with her cousin’s assistance the “ big words” were being made 
clear and the little mind unconsciously expanding. They were 
interrupted by Ernest, who entered the room looking the picture 
of happiness, and said: “Come on, Berenice, and have a walk 
down to Fern Dell; it’s a glorious morning, and we’ll enjoy the 
tramp before luncheon.” 

Berenice looked up pleased, as she always did when such a 
pleasure was in prospect, and answered : 

“T’ll be delighted to go, Ernest, but just wait a few moments 
until Alice finishes her chapter; there’s a magazine to amuse 
you in the meantime.” 

“ All right; you’re worth waiting for,” he added laughingly. 
He was soon deep in an interesting article, but suddenly 
roused himself as he heard little Alice say in her sweet, clear 
voice: 

“« Sixth: They shall not solemnize marriage at the forbidden 
times, nor within the forbidden degrees of kindred, nor other- 
wise prohibited by the church, nor clandestinely.’ O Berenice! 
I don’t know what half those terrible words mean. Won’t you 
explain ?” 

“Certainly, dear,” replied Berenice, little dreaming on what 
treacherous ground she was treading. ‘“ Forbidden times means 
during Lent and: Advent, because they are times of penance ; 
and forbidden degrees of kindred means that near relations 
cannot marry.” 

“Cousins?” asked Alice. 

‘Yes, cousins,” replied Berenice, but there was a strange, un- 
accountable feeling coming over her. She glanced in the direction 
where Ernest was sitting, and to her dismay saw the book fall 
from his hands and a painful expression on his handsome face. 
Alice, quite unconscious of the silent tragedy that was being 
enacted in two hearts, continued: 

‘Then you couldn’t marry Ernest, could you? And I heard 
Miss Thauber say—”’ 

‘‘Never mind what Miss Thauber said,” replied Berenice, in 
a voice so strangely unlike herself that even Alice wondered 
what was the matter. Berenice longed to rush from the room ; 
but it would alarm the child and set her talking, so she just 
gave one pleading, trustful look at Ernest, which sympathy 
caused him to interpret; he strode out of the room and walked 
at a furious pace, scarcely knowing where he went. 

Berenice controlled herself sufficiently to continue the lesson, 
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and so little Alice’s curiosity was not aroused; but when it was 
over she went straight to her room and gave vent to her 
violent emotions. 

“What does it mean?” she asked herself. “ What hap- 
pened? What will Ernest think of me? Surely I never thought 
of marrying him. Oh! I have been blind, blind, and I never 
knew it. How could I help loving him? We have been every- 
thing to each other, and now that he has discovered it he will 
go away. But what will auntie say? and uncle, and everybody? 
I’ll have to go away, too; I couldn’t stand it. . . . But 
suppose he loves me; what then? O God! deliver me from the 
temptation ; do not let me think of it, it’s so plain—forbidden 
degrees of kindred—and first cousins ; it would be dreadful. 
I'll go back to the convent ; I must go somewhere or I shall go 
mad,” 

All these thoughts flashed through the poor girl’s mind in 
a moment; yet they left her weary of the conflict. A struggle 
between heart and conscience is a desperate affair; yielding to 
either side means an immense sacrifice. 

There was no going down to luncheon that day; so she sent 
word that her head ached dreadfully (they are so convenient, 
those headaches) and all she wanted was a cup of strong tea. 
Shortly after, Mrs. Alwyn came in silently, feeling anxious 
about her niece, but the storm was over; Berenice looked a 
little the worse for the struggle, but that was all. 

“I’m glad you're better, dear,” said her aunt. “I was afraid 
it was something serious, and you know your uncle and I are 
going in to town to complete arrangements before settling 
down. I would like to move shortly, to be in town by October. 
I shall be away for a few days and you must act hostess to 
Ernest. I don't imagine it’s a very unpleasant office I am 
bestowing on you. Do you feel able?” 

“Oh, yes, quite!” answered Berenice. “I'll be all right 
to-morrow, auntie. I’m sorry to lose you, even for a few days; 
but I suppose you must suit yourself about the arrangement of 
your town house; nobody else could do it half so well.” 

“I’m afraid you're waxing sarcastic, my little niece,” said 
Mrs. Alwyn; “but good-by, dear. I will try not to be long 
away.” 

In one sense Mrs. Alwyn’s absence was a relief; it would 
give Berenice time to determine how to act. After long con- 
sideration she concluded to ignore the episode, meet Ernest as 
if nothing had happened, and try not to betray her feelings 
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again. But while this stoical resolution was in formation 
Ernest was pacing the veranda, looking very much perplexed. 

“What does it mean?” he asked himself; “those words, 
‘forbidden degrees of kindred,’ seemed to cut me like a sharp 
knife. I never realized before what Berenice has been to me; 
she has simply grown to be part of my life. I might have 
known I loved her long ago, but I have been so blind—and 
what of her? why did she give me that pleading look ?—it must 
be that . . . Oh! but what’s the use when we're first 
cousins. I'll just go and have it out with her, and if she loves 
me I can get a dispensation; I couldn’t live without her.” 
With this determination he walked quickly to Berenice’s room 
and, knocking at the door, called out, as he often did before: 
“ Berenice, I want to speak to you; will you come a moment?” 

The door was quietly opened, and there stood his cousin, 
looking far more beautiful than ever as he regarded her in a 
new light. 

“Will you walk to Fern Dell now, Berenice?” he asked, 
scarcely daring to raise his eyes. 

Berenice looked puzzled, and answered: 

“T’ve an awful headache, Ernest. I’ve been lying down all 
day. I don’t think I could go.” 

He raised his eyes this time, and said in a pleading tone: 

“Come, Berenice; it will do you good, and I must talk to 
you. 

“Very well, Ernest,” she replied submissively ; “ wait for me 
and I'll be with you in a few moments.” 

She closed the door, walked back into her room, and then 
knelt down and prayed as she had never done before, asking 
for strength to overcome the temptation. 

“TI know what is before me,” she said; “ yet with God’s 
grace I will never sacrifice my conscience. I should not be 
happy. God would not bless such a union. I shall tell Ernest 
what I think about him, and then we must part. If only I 
could be happy in the convent—but I know that disappoint- 
ments such as this do not make religious vocations. God has 
not blessed me with such a calling; I must drag out my weary 
days as best I can.” 

With a fervent appeal for grace and strength she joined 
Ernest, who was anxiously waiting for her. They walked on in 
utter silence, so totally absorbed in thought that neither noticed 
it. When they neared their destination, a charming spot fairly 
encircled in foliage that looked exceedingly pretty in the 
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autumn sunlight, Ernest broke the stillness by laying his hand 
gently on his cousin’s arm and saying: 

“ Berenice, I believe the same thought came to both of us 
this morning. I can answer for myself anyway. Here have | 
been living week after week in your presence, until you have 
grown part of my life. I have not a thought of which you are 
not the object. You seem a second self to me. I don’t know 
how long this would have continued if my eyes were not 
opened this morning. I realize now that my love for you is the 
kind that one experiences only once in a life-time; the kind that 
man has for no other woman than wife. I was delighted at 
first to find we were such near kindred; but I’m not satisfied, 
Berenice—I love you too much for that—I want you for my 
wife.” 

Berenice only looked imploringly at him and pleaded: 

“Ernest, what’s the use of talking like that? You know we 
can never be any nearer to each other; was it not forcibly 
impressed upon us this. morning? You must go away, and we 
must only try to forget; but one does not forget, that’s the 
worst of it.” 

“ Berenice,” said Ernest sorrowfully, “can you send me 
away like that, after all the happiness you have brought into 
my life? Perhaps you don’t feel as I do; if so, of course I 
would not urge you.” 

“Feel as you do, Ernest?” she exclaimed. “I don’t exactly 
know your feelings, but for me the light has died out of my 
life. I began by giving you my sympathy in your isolation ; 
now you have my love and all that is best in me; but, Ernest, 
much as I love you, nothing would prevail on me to violate a 
commandment of the church; so please pity my weakness, and 
in case I would waver, I beg of you to say no more. It’s a 
comfort to know I have your love, Ernest,” she added, looking 
up into his eyes, “but please do not urge me any more.” 

But Ernest had no mercy, and he pleaded and argued and 
tried every possible means to shake her convictions; but in 
vain. Ernest was a good Catholic in his way; he would never 
have openly violated a law of God, but he would gladly have 
had recourse to the dispensation that the church grants in 
cases of extreme necessity to prevent a further evil. But 
Berenice felt that God’s blessing would not be upon them, and 
stood firm in her resolve. 

They had a sorrowful walk home and a lonely dinner-table 
that night. Cody saw them returning, and wondered what 
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made her “dear boy,” as she called him, look so sad. She 
felt restless and uneasy until she could discover the cause; so 
when Ernest strolled out in the garden after dinner, she fol- 
lowed him and asked a little timidly if he would speak to her 
awhiie. 

“Certainly, Cody,” he replied, offering her a seat. 

“Well, then, Mr. Ernest, if you'll excuse me, I would like 
to know if you’ve any trouble? I couldn’t help noticing how 
solemn-like you and Miss Berenice were, and I was afraid may- 
be something was the matter.” 

She ventured this far timidly, and Ernest answered her: 

“Yes, Cody; the fact is, I must be leaving this place; I’m 
feeling strong now, and I can’t spend my days in this idle 
fashion. I’ll travel around a bit, and then you and I will go 
back to my old quarters.” 

“And what about Miss Berenice? I was thinking maybe, 
sir, she might be going back with us; it seems just as if you 
were made for one another—don’t you think so, sir?” 

“But, Cody!” he exclaimed, ‘“ we’re first cousins.” 

“That may be, sir,” she answered; “but you were just like 
strangers, and I thought by the look of things you seemed 
nearer than cousins.” 

“T might as well tell you the truth, Cody,” he said thought- 
fully, “since you have shared all my joys and sorrows. We do 
love each other, but my cousin could not be persuaded to 
marry me on account of our near relationship. I’m _heart- 
broken over it, and I’ve pleaded and talked; but all in vain. 
That is why I must leave this place as soon as possible.” 

“Ts that all that’s between you?” asked Cody, in a strange, 
husky voice. 

“All!” exclaimed Ernest. “I think that’s enough—but 
ody! what on earth is the matter?—you look so queer. Have 
‘ou anything to say about it?” 

Cody indeed looked nervous, and a pained expression 
‘rossed her face as she said: “Indeed, I have something to 
say; but, God help me, it’s a hard task. I’d lay down my life 

‘r you, sir, and it’s because I love you so much and long to 

you happy that I must reveal what I thought would go 
down in secret to the grave with me. You never knew that 
olonel Fenleigh was married twice; you are the son of the 
first wife, and no more relation to Miss Berenice than I am.” 

Before she could proceed with her narrative Ernest spoke 
excitedly: “What do you mean, Cody? Who was my mother, 
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then, and why was I deceived up to this? If there was any 
disgrace—O Cody! for heaven’s sake, speak! That would be 
worse than ever.” 

“Whether you think it disgrace or not, sir, I leave it for 
you to judge,” she said, a little proudly. ‘“ You may call me 
deceitful, but I’ll tell my story out of love for you, just as it 
happened long ago; and I have the marriage certificate and 
your baptismal certificate to prove what I say. About thirty. 
five years ago, when Colonel Fenleigh was travelling on the 
Continent, he stopped a few days in a pretty little village with 
an artist friend of his, and while there he met a young girl 
who, though in humble circumstances, was as good and beauti- 
ful as any lady could be. It was the old story of love at first 
sight; after a short time they were married, and both went 
around travelling. Of course they were not happy in one way. 
He never brought her to England, for he knew she hadn’t the 
fine ways of his ladies at home, and he was waiting to see 
how the travelling and all that would improve her. They loved 
each other and he was very good to her, but they were ill- 
mated and she pined for her old mother and her little village. 
After a year abroad they returned, and it almost broke the 
poor mother’s heart to see her child so faded. In a short 
time you came, Mr. Ernest—a dear, sweet baby; but in a few 
days your mother left this earth. Colonel Fenleigh resumed 
his travels, leaving you in care of your grandmother; but in a 
year or so he married again, a beautiful lady in every way 
worthy of him. That was Miss Alice Alwyn. Shortly after 
he was ordered to India, and could not leave without you. 
He had told his story to his second wife, and she, like a noble 
lady, at once proposed both you and your grandmother accom- 
panying them, and she promised to treat you as her own son. 
The proposal was accepted, for your grandmother loved you 
too dearly to part with you; but she insisted on acting as 
your nurse, and all agreed to keep the secret of your father’s 
first marriage, as it seemed best. Your second mother indeed 
kept her promise; she watched over you well, but when you 
were only ten years old God called her away, and two years 
after your noble, generous father.” 

She paused, and Ernest, amid a conflict of emotions, ex- 
claimed : 

“And my grandmother, Cody—what became of her? I 
think she’s the noblest of them all.” 

“She never left you, sir,” she said meekly; “she has tried to 
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bring you up and give you a mother’s love and care; but know- 
ing that you were a gentleman, and she but an ignorant 
woman, she has been content to serve you as just—Cody.” 

Ernest was speechless with astonishment at this revelation. 
True, he loved this old woman, who had been so kind to him; 
but to think that she was his grandmother, and to think that 
he, who had held his head so high and bore every unmistaka- 
ble mark of the gentleman, was after all at least half plebeian! 
But these thoughts did not sadden him; on the contrary, he 
had loved Cody as a good, conscientious house-keeper ; now he 
revered her as a noble-hearted woman. Though of humble 
birth, her nobility of mind called for. admiration from the 
greatest aristocrat, and Ernest was only too willing from that 
moment to proclaim their degree of kindred; but she implored 
him not to do so. 

“If you have any regard for me, sir, let things go on as of 
old. Tell Miss Berenice, of course, and the family; but you 
need not let the world know. I would not be comfortable in 
any other position, and sure you always treated me as you 
would a lady. Let me live with you and look after the house 
for your sweet young wife as long as I am able, and when my 
health fails me, I know you'll look after me.” 

All Ernest’s persuasions were of no avail, and when he saw 
that her happiness would be complete only in allowing her to 
follow her inclinations, he yielded; but he could not help show- 
ing her more deference than usual, and told her in plain words 
just what he thought of her. 

“T don’t believe another woman in the world would have 
acted as unselfishly and nobly. How could you have treated 
me with such respect as you have always shown, knowing all 
the time that you were, if anything, very much above me?” 

‘Don’t speak like that, dear,” she said; ““I know your posi- 
tion and I know mine. The only thing I ever felt hard was to 
keep from calling you loving names, for you’re almost my own 
boy, you know, and I loved your mother so tenderly. I often 
raved to show you my affection; so now, perhaps, sometimes 

ou wouldn’t mind if I just let my poor old heart go out to 

, as I have longed all these years.” 

Ernest was moved intensely, and bending his tall, manly 
form over the dear old woman, he gave her such an embrace 
that compensated for her long trial. 

It was growing late, but Ernest could not think of retiring 
without seeing Berenice. He found her seated on the veranda, 
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enjoying the still, night air. She was suffering intensely; her 
first great cross had been laid upon her, and she was try- 
ing to bear it patiently. The tempter would suggest that one 
word from her would end the trial; but she reasoned with her- 
self that if she made this concession it might prove the first 
step along the path that leads to sin. She was summoning up 
all her supernatural powers to strengthen her, and begging 
divine assistance, when she heard a step behind her, and look- 
ing up, she saw Ernest with a new light in his eyes and a 
radiant smile playing on his lips. 

“ Berenice,” he exclaimed, “I have something wonderful to 
tell you! Don’t be alarmed,” he continued, as he saw her pained 
expression; “I won’t ask you any more to go against your con- 
science. I admire you all the more for the way you have act- 
ed; but you must listen to me, and then decide our future hap- 
piness, for it lies in your power.” 

He repeated Cody’s strange story, to which Berenice listened 
with rapt attention. 

It was growing so plain; Ernest was no relation of hers, 
then, after all, but a few words would establish a degree of 
kindred that no man could dissolve. She could hardly realize 
her happiness, and was somewhat surprised at the question put 
by Ernest when he had told all. 

“Does it make any difference, Berenice, that I am of such - 
humble origin?” 

“T think it makes a great difference, Ernest,” she answered ; 
but seeing his troubled expression she added smiling: “ Why, 
you see it makes us no relation at all.” 

“That is true,” he said, relieved; “ but, Berenice, there is 
no obstacle now to your marrying me, is there? Tell me, dear, 
for I long to end this suspense.” 

“No, Ernest, there is none,” she replied. 

The next day, when Mr. and Mrs. Alwyn returned, they 
were simply amazed at the double intelligence that awaited 
them. Ernest and Berenice had laughingly planned the an- 
nouncement, and discussed which would disclose the secret, and 
which secret would be disclosed first. They agreed amicably. 
After luncheon Ernest made known his identity; and, giving 
Mrs. Alwyn a few moments for revival after the disappoint- 
ment, he informed her of his engagement to Berenice and how 
the whole story came to light. Mrs. Alwyn’s equilibrium was 
disturbed for once in her life. She acknowledged that it was a 
most extraordinary affair to happen in her household; but she 
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was sincerely happy at the turn of events. Leaving Ernest with 
her husband to talk the matter over, she sought Berenice to 
congratulate her, while she was heart-broken at the thought of 
losing her. Berenice felt the separation keenly, but she was so 
intensely happy in the dawn of love that no shadow rested up- 
on her. 

Cody was the heroine of the hour, and much contented she 
was over the turn of events. All she asked was to remain in 
obscurity, and to serve Ernest and Berenice for the rest of 
her life. 

As Ernest was anxious to continue his travels, he wished the 
wedding to take place quietly before they left the country 
house; but Mrs. Alwyn could not be persuaded to allow such 
a thing. Berenice must have a suitable trousseau, and then 
their town house was so lovely for a wedding. From all points 
it seemed better to wait awhile; so Ernest learned patience, 
and Mrs. Alwyn’s heart was glad at the thought of the grand 
wedding that she would give them. 

It took place in due time, and even surpassed every one’s 
expectations of what Mrs. Alwyn could do. The success of 
the affair somewhat consoled her for the loss of Berenice, and 
she complacently remarked to her dear friends that of course 
Alice and Maude would visit their cousin in London when 
they were old enough to appreciate such an appalling advan- 
tage. 

Ernest and Berenice cared little for the grandeur of the 
affair. They were glad when all was over and they were left 
to themselves to enjoy each other’s company, fully realizing how 
great was the reward of their intended sacrifice. 
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PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF ISAAC BUTT. 


BY WILLIAM O'BRIEN, 


of the Irish Parliamentary Party. 


#HAT an age it seems since Isaac Butt was the 
principal personage of the Irish race, and with 
what swiftness the shadows of forgetfulness have 
descended on the uninscribed grave in far-away 
Stranorlar! Yet barely twenty years have come 

and gone since he had the Irish cause in his keeping. Those 
of a younger time, dazzled by the success which the land crisis 
of 1879-80 brought upon Mr. Parnell’s leadership, sometimes 
smile when I tell them Mr. Butt was, with the exception of 
Mr. Gladstone, the only man of genius I ever had the privi- 
lege of knowing. 

PARNELL’S POLICY. 

Not that anything will ever tempt me to undervalue Mr. 
Parnell’s unrivalled gifts as a leader of men, and more es- 
pecially as a daunter of Englishmen. ‘I have come,” said 
Wendell Phillips once at one of Mr. Parnell’s American 
lectures, “to see the man that made John Bull listen.” In 
that power he had no equal. It is not too much to say that 
he conquered Englishmen more effectually than if he had de- 
feated them in half a dozen pitched battles in the field. And 
it must always be remembered to his credit that, although 
the famine of 1879-80 and Mr. Davitt’s miracle-working Land 
League gave Mr. Parnell the opportunity of a people’s uprising 
for their very lives, such as Mr. Butt in his torpid time never 
had, Mr. Parnell had already, to a great extent, created the 
opportunity for himself by making the bones of a dead Irish 
party move in Westminster before ever the Irishtown meeting 
sounded the trump of a general resurrection. Mr. Parnell suc- 
ceeded by reason of his American qualities as a cool and hard 
hitter. He was dealing with a power that never scrupled, and 
he could be as merciless as his adversaries. He was capable to 
an astonishing degree of sentiment, but he wasted none of it 
on opponents. The Mother of Parliaments was to him a place 
where two gangs of office-seekers, reeking with hypocrisy, cruelty, 
and greed, would do as much or as little for Ireland as expert 
Irish fighters could extort by throwing their swords into this 
scale or that at critical moments, just as the price of their ser- 
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vices went up or down. Once the Liberal party, indeed, were 
definitely pledged to Home Rule, he adopted a wholly differ- 
ent attitude; but it was first necessary to flog them out of their 
coercionist heresies, and he was never troubled with the smallest 
constitutional scruple as to anything except the feasibility of 
the means for administering to them that wholesome discipline. 


BUTT MORE A STATESMAN. 


This view of the duty of a parliamentary leader was bitter- 
ly antipathetic to Butt’s whole mental constitution, which was 
that of a deeply-read statesman saturated with the traditions 
of English jurisprudence, and believing the fight to be one with 
statesmen like himself, courteous as knights of chivalry and 
animated with principles as lofty as those of Burke and Fox. 
He was the worse practical Irish leader, but he lived on a men. 
tal level on which none of his contemporaries in Parliament, 
except Mr. Gladstone, could habitually dwell. Had he, as a 
young man, entered Parliament with the full faith of an Irish 
Nationalist, his would have been infallibly one of the greatest 
names of the century. He spent his most golden years, on 
the contrary, as a racketing young Tory, casting about for be- 
liefs, and in the meantime dissipating his glorious gifts in a ca- 
reer that left him an unbearable burden of debts and follies to 
crush him in his old age. It was one of the services for which 
the Irish cause is indebted to Fenianism that it was his rela- 
tions with the victims of the Special Commissions of 1865-67 
which kindled into a steady flame the Nationalist sympathies 
that had always been flickering somewhere in his Tory speeches 
or in his Trinity College essays. But he was already old, em- 
barrassed, fettered in a thousand ways by his youthful errors; and, 
with the exception of gentle John Martin, he was the only man of 
name with any power to restore life to a cause which was plunged 
in apparently irrecoverable failure after the Fenian break-up. 

THE LETHARGY WHEN BUTT BEGAN. 

Those who are discouraged by the antics of a few turbulent 
dissension-mongers at present have little conception of the 
slumber of death that was on the country when Mr. Butt’s first 
Amnesty speeches broke on our ears. There were one or two 
excellent Irishmen in Parliament—notably George Henry Moore 
and John Francis Maguire—but any National programme had 
no more to do with Irish elections, and still less, of course, 
with English elections, than if the Irish cause, as well as its 
captains, had been sentenced to death by Judge Keogh after 
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the rising of 1867. Middle-aged men shrank from the very 
name of Nationalist as they would now from the name of An. 
archist. An occasional funeral procession, if it is not paradoxical 
to say so, was the one symptom of life in the country—that 
and the interruption or total suppression by the popular voice 
of any attempt at constitutional agitation. I remember as if it 
were yesterday the suppression of the tenant-right meeting pro- 
posed to be held by Sir John Gray and the late Dean O’Brien, 
of Newcastle West, in the Limerick Corn-market. It was car- 
ried out with superb audacity by Mr. John Daly, then a lithe 
and handsome-looking youngster. He and his men took charge 
of each speaker as he arrived at one gate of the Corn-market, 
marched him through a double line of young men to the oppo- 
site gate and conveyed him courteously but firmly outside. 
One of Butt’s most formidable difficulties was to get even a 
hearing for his agitation from young men, deeply depressed, no 
doubt, by the horrors and failures of the Fenian cycle, but 
firmly determined to allow no revival of the Parliamentary agi- 
tation of the old kind, which smelled to heaven. 

One of his appeals for a trial remains very distinctly in my 
memory. A banquet was being given to the first batch of am- 
nestied Fenians in Hood’s Hotel, in Great Brunswick Street, 
Dublin. I was sent up by the Cork Herald, a shy and inex- 
perienced boy, completely overawed by the immensity of Dublin, 
to report it. It turned out that it had been resolved to be 
wiser in those dangerous times, to have no newspaper report 
of the speeches; but as a friend intimately known to the 
famous John Nolan and Mr. P. F. Johnson, of Kanturk, who 
were the organizers of the banquet, I was made personally wel- 
come at the board. Butt had been engaged at the Four Courts 
during the day in the trial of a man named Barrett for firing 
at a Galway landlord, and the jury were sitting late to finish 
the case. It was not until the dinner was over, and the speech- 
making begun, that the great counsel arrived with the news 
that he had been victorious and the prisoner acquitted. Flushed 
with the triumph, he stood up to speak, and in a life of pretty 
large experience I have never yet heard a more body-and-soul- 
thrilling speech, with two exceptions—one being Captain Mac- 
key’s speech from the dock in Cork, when he had the very 
judge in a flood of tears, and the other Mr. Gladstone’s lion- 
like “ flowing tide” speech the night the Home-Rule Bill of 
1886 was beaten. 

Butt’s speech was almost wholly a plea to the released 
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Fenian leaders to give him a chance for trying other means. 
He was argumentative, pathetic, passionate by turns; but the 
passage that will always live in my memory was that in which, 
in language actually blazing with the divine fire of eloquence, 
he declared that, if the conciliatory methods he pleaded for 
failed, he would not only give way to those who would lead 
where all the nations of the free had gone before them, but 
that, old as he was, his arm and his life would be at their ser- 
vice in the venture. At John Nolan’s suggestion I had taken 
a note of the speech, and when the banquet was over I went 
up to Mr. Butt to beg for permission to publish a speech with 
which the blood of everybody present was still tingling. He 
was dismayed at the request. He said he had been told there 
were to be no reporters present, and that the publication of 
the speech would ruin all hope for his contemplated movement. 
I told him that, of course, his wishes would be respected; but 
he continued to show so intense an anxiety on the subject that, 
in order to completely reassure him, I threw my note-book into 
the fire, where it peacefully burnt away. I thought then, as I 
have often thought since, that there perished in the ashes not 
only an interesting piece of history, but one of the most divine 
outbursts of eloquence that ever left human lips. Some ru- 
mors crept into the English papers that Mr. Butt had made 
an extraordinary speech at the banquet, and the chief secretary 
was asked a few nights afterwards in the House of Commons 
what notice was to be taken of Mr. Butt’s conduct as a queen’s 
counsel; but, of course, there was no record of the speech, 
and the matter went no further; and the fact gave me some 
comfort for returning to Cork empty-handed, after destroying 
a note-book which would now be worth more than its weight 
in gold. 
FOUNDATION OF THE HOME-RULE MOVEMENT. 

His difficulties in obtaining the assent of the extreme men 
to any ‘constitutional agitation had not yet been got over on 
the night before the assembly of the great Home-Rule Con- 
ference in the Rotunda in 1873, at which the Federal Home- 
Rule movement was founded. On the previous night it was 
still doubtful whether the conference might not end as Dean 
O’Brien’s meeting in the Limerick Corn-market had ended. I 
happened to be again a witness of a private consultation on 
the subject between the leading men, who had come up from 
the country to deliberate whether there ought to be any truce 
with Parliamentary agitation. There can be no harm in saying 
now that the most influential men among them were Mr. Joe 
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Ronayne (the never-to-be-forgotten member for Cork); Mr. C. 
G. Doran, of Queenstown; Mr. Mat. Harris, of Ballinasloe ; 
Mr. O’Connor Power, and Mr. John Walsh, of Middlesbro. [| 
cannot at this moment recall whether Mr. J. F. X. O’Brien 
was of the party on that particular occasion, although I am 
quite sure he was one of the most determined that, within cer- 
tain limits, Mr. Butt’s projects should have fair play. The 
temper and large-minded patriotism displayed in that debate 
were worthy of an occasion to which probably Ireland owes 
the fact that all that has been achieved since by Mr. Butt, Mr. 
Parnell, and Mr. Davitt was ever attempted. Mr. Butt assented 
readily to the qualifications with which his movement was to 
have free fling, and when Mr. O’Connor Power got up in Mr. 
Butt’s support the next day from the midst of the little group 
who represented the Extreme Left of the conference, a sigh of 
relief went through the cognoscenti, who knew what a cloud 
hung over the birth of the movement. 


But to the end, barring the one glorious month of the 
Kerry election, Butt’s movement never caught the popular 
imagination. No public Home-Rule demonstration was ever 
held in any of the great towns of Ireland outside Limerick; 


and there we are painfully familiar with the conflict at the 
O'Connell statue, where again John Daly bore a daring, if not 
judicious, part. But Isaac Butt was beloved in Limerick with 
a passion which he experienced nowhere else in Ireland. In 
the old Farmers’ Club, in which Mr. W. H. O’Sullivan, Mr. 
William Bolster, Mr. Mat. O’Flaherty, Mr. Joe Gubbins, and 
many more who have passed into the silent land (Mr. John 
Finucane, M.P., is almost the only survivor of the genial band), 
Butt had unflinching allies, and Mr. Henry O’Shea, the secre- 
tary of the famous Butt Election Committee, which survived 
Butt’s leadership and even life, and Mr. John Ellard, the town 
clerk, among the city men were always of the number of his 
fastest friends, as indeed was John Daly, whom. I have heard 
sing “ The West’s Awake” (as nobody better can) in his con- 
vivial presence. Dear old Father Quaid, of O’Callaghan’s Mills, 
quaint and melodious of tongue as if the Norman had never 
set foot on the soil of Clare, was, I think, the only Irish priest 
ever seen on his platforms. He, too, is gone, and his thunder- 
ing denunciations of the Saxon are long since silent. 

Butt had to return year after year with a melancholy story 
of nothing accomplished ; and to the troubles of an apathetic 
country and a worthless party he added embarrassments of his 
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own which were sometimes tragi-comical. Once, when he had 
arrived in Limerick to prepare for his election, it was ascer- 
tained that there were bailiffs watching in front of his hotel to 
arrest him. He had to be spirited away out of the city by back 
ways, and arrived safely in Killaloe in the evening. The people 
of Killaloe hearing of his presence, and little guessing the cause, 
brought out the band and lighted a tar-barrel in front of his 
hotel, and were clamoring for a speech when word arrived that 
the bailiffs were again in pursuit, and he had to quit Killaloe 
and its awkward hospitalities once more in the darkness, flying 
from the ghosts of his youth. 


BUTT’S DEPOSITION. 


An uninterested country was, of course, represented by a 
valueless party—the queerest amalgam of Tory country gentle- 
men like King Harman, raging at the disestablishment of the 
church, and placemen of all stripes and whimsies. Nobody could 
have made much of such materials. Butt was, in addition, an 
old man suffering from disease of the heart and from incessant 
pecuniary tortures; and, while he found little sympathy in his 
own ranks or in his own country, was petted and genuinely ad- 
mired-in the great assembly which was for him peopled with a 
thousand spirits of the mighty dead. The fact, which appears to 
be certain, that he rejected the offer of the chief-justiceship of 
Ireland at a moment when scores of bill-discounters were on 
his track, is sufficient proof of the incorruptibility of his 
policy. But his policy had no single element of hope in it. 
When he stigmatized Mr. Parnell’s steady and remorseless 
tactics of obstruction as “the policy of exasperation,” he hit 
upon the precise quality which recommended itself to the Irish 
people and impressed English opponents. His depésition from 
the leadership was as inevitable as the Fate of a Greek play, and 
as tragic. I was present as a newspaper man the day on 
which the Home-Rule Confederation of Great Britain, at their 
annual convention in Liverpool, elected Mr. Parnell in his 
place. I remember so well the cheery face of the splendid old 
gentleman, as he afterwards sat at dinner at the Adelphi Hotel 
with the men who had defeated him, and chatted gaily with 
them. I remember also the pathetic close of that dinner when 
the lost leader departed alone to take the train for London, 
while the new men were preparing for a great evening demon- 
stration in some large public hall in celebration of their 
triumph. One other scene—the last in which I saw him— 
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lingers sadly in my memory. It was the final tussle in the 
Home-Rule League in the Molesworth Street Hall in Dublin, in 
which Butt was for the first time beaten by a narrow majority 
by Messrs. Parnell, Biggar, and Dillon. Who that heard him can 
ever forget the bowed and broken old man’s heart-breaking 
appeal to give him back again the days when he had a united 
country behind him? Ireland is woefully rich in such tragedies. 


HIS END. 


The process by which Mr. Parnell, in his last tragic days, 
went through a similar ordeal in his turn, was not more pitiful. 
Those who deposed Mr. Butt were absolutely and inevitably in 
the right ; but the pity of it—the stooped shoulders, the genial 
old face, the vast arched forehead with the rings of silver hair 
tossing about it, the voice in which you heard the last rattle of 
dying genius! There was this happy difference between the 
scene in the Molesworth Street Hall and the scene in Committee 
Room No 15: that the people’s parting with their leader was 
effected without the slightest trace of the hideous personalities 
that will make the latter scene eternally disgraceful in Irish 
recollection. The thing had to be done; but it was done sor- 
rowfully and cleanly—by a surgeon, and not by a drunken 
butcher. I, saw Butt carry on a genial chat with John Dillon, 
just after the latter had spoken the last word against his leader- 
ship; and if my memory does not deceive me, I think it was 
the arm of his victorious successor, Mr. Parnell, the great old 
fellow took in leaving the hall, with the glorious courage of the 
days of chivalry. I never saw Butt again. Many months after- 
wards the first paragraph of the Dat/y News, picked up in Naples, 
announced to me that Mr. Butt was dead; and before I reached 
Ireland he ‘was already sleeping in his quiet Donegal church- 
yard—not very much remembered, perhaps, amidst the fever 
into which the Irishtown meeting was already throwing the 
country. The Irish heart, however, is a merciful and loving 
heart, whatever passing gusts of passion may blow over it ; and 
as time goes on, I have no doubt Irishmen will more and more 
fondly treasure the memory of a man who failed in life by the 
very exuberance of his Irish qualities of geniality, recklessness, 
and softness; but who has left undying evidence of his genius 
and patriotism in the foundation of the movement which others 
in more fortunate times built up to such a wondrous height, 
and in which another evil turn of fate has in these later years 
wrought such woeful havoc. 

















Rev. MOTHER MARY CATHERINE (SACRED WHITE BUFFALO) FOUNDED THE FIRST 
INDIAN RELIGIOUS ORDER. 


NATIVE INDIAN VOCATIONS. 


HEN the Apostles went forth from Jerusalem to 
convert all races and nations they established, 
in every place they visited, a native church, 
governed by a native hierarchy and clergy. 
This seemed the most important and necessary 

part of their work, as it was evident that no race or nation 
would receive or retaia the faith if it seemed to them a foreign 
institution. 

Che church, in all ages, has always followed this practice of 
the Apostles, and has always believed that, without it, success 
would not be possible. 

Our Holy Father, Leo XIII., says in his encyclical on the 
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church in India: “ The Catholic faith in the Indies will never 
have a sure defence, its propagation in the future will not be 
sufficiently guaranteed, as long as there is a lack of ministers 
chosen from the natives of the country.” 

AN ENLIGHTENED COMMENTATOR ON THIS ENCYCLICAL, 

“Of course it is necessary that the seed be first sown by 
the hand of the foreign missionary, but at the same time it 
must not be forgotten that the work of the Christianizing 
apostle is necessarily only initiative, and when the first transi- 
tion period has passed, the sooner the foreign aspect of mis- 
sionary work ceases to be visible the better it will be for the 
interests of religion. While the natives are debarred from the 
ministry, the church must needs be to them an alien institution. 
The heathen may look up to the new religion in a dreamy 
fashion, but he never experiences the invigorating effects of 
warm contact with it. The European missionaries have failed 
to acquire the nicer touches that go right home to the heart 
of the heathen, so long accustomed to his own peculiar life, 
language, and manners. There is an indefinable something 
between the foreign missionary and the native that makes a 
genuine rapprochement next to impossible. The Apostles well 
understood this principle, as the Pope points out in his letter. 
They ordained priests and established bishops in the places 
which they visited, without much show of lengthy preparation. 
It seemed, at times, that the natives who were set up to teach 
the way of salvation could have only scant acquaintance with 
the doctrines of Christ’s religion; but they were prepared to 
meet their people on their own plane, and to satisfy their de- 
mands in the most effectual manner. The disastrous conse- 
quences of a contrary policy are manifested by the unsatisfactory 
condition of Catholic missions during the past few centuries, 
and the difficulties that oppose missionary effort at the present 
day. The constitution of the church demands the establishment 
of bishops and diocesan clergy. This has been the law and 
practice from the beginning, and it has been sanctioned by 
abundant fruits. To-day, in foreign countries, especially where 
bishops or vicars-apostolic are not invariably chosen from reli- 
gious orders, there is evidence of renewed efforts at forming a 
native priesthood ; but we sometimes think that if the Apostles 
were at work in missionary countries to-day, they would estab- 
lish, not only native priests but also native bishops. The hope 
of the progress of the church in missionary countries depends 
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on how this appeal of the Pope will be answered. None of 
the force and appositeness of the lesson is lost when it is 
applied to the church in America.” 


WITH THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 


With one race, our American Indians, the practice of the 
Apostles and of the church has not been followed. For four 
centuries the missionaries of the church have labored among 
the Indians. The church has employed in the work a number 
of missionaries, and expended an amount of money greatly 
needed among the white race in every part of our country, 
where the establishment of priests, parishes, and Catholic 
institutions would have produced abundant fruits, and insured 
the progress of the church. For three centuries the European 
governments that ruled the colonies also expended large amounts 
of money upon the missions, and for the last century the 
government of the United States has every year appropriated 
for Indian civilization an immense sum, a large part of which 
was given in later years to Catholic schools, and which, if 
applied elsewhere, would greatly relieve the financial troubles 
of our times. But so great an expenditure of time, labor, and 
means has not produced satisfactory results; a native clergy 
has not yet been established, the great mass of the Indians are 
not yet Catholic ; they are still in a dependent state of transi- 
tion, and their conversion and civilization seem as distant as ever. 

All missionaries agree that the establishment of a native 
clergy, had it been possible, would have produced the most 
satisfactory results, and it has been evident from the beginning 
that without it success would not be possible. Why, then, was 
this practice of the church not followed among the Indians? 

IN THE BEGINNING A NATIVE CLERGY NOT FAVORED. 

We know that the plans of the first Indian missions did not 
provide for the establishment of a native clergy, as the mis- 
sionaries began by assuming rashly and without due investiga- 
tion, as it seems to us now, that the Indians were, and would 
be for generations, unfit for such a degree of progress. From 
the beginning of the missions all seems to have depended upon 
the question whether the Indians were primitive savages, “‘ too 
near nature to live a supernatural life,” or whether they had, 
like some other races, retained from a former civilization relig- 
ious and philosophical systems that gave them a certain degree 
of mental and moral development. 
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Although some missionaries certainly saw, everywhere, much 
that should have led them at least to suspect and further in- 
vestigate the existence of such systems, they unfortunately did 
not take pains to examine a question upon which so much de- 
pended, but assumed, as their records tell us, that if any such 
systems really existed they were too savage and pagan to per- 
mit mental and moral development, and were, perhaps, even of 
satanic origin. One later missionary has said: “In this respect 
the Eastern nations are naturally better fitted for higher stud- 
ies. Many of them have inherited a certain degree of civiliza- 
tion. Their religious and philosophical systems leave more 
or less a mark on all classes of the population.” Here, it 
would seem, no mistake should be possible, as it was and is a 
question of fact, open to investigation. It is true that the In- 
dians, indignant at seeing their customs misunderstood, adopted 
a “discipline of the secret,” similar to that of the early Chris- 
tians. But even this should have shown the imprudence of 
forming a theory without proper investigation. It is to be re- 
gretted that missionaries, whose work as explorers has merited 
the gratitude of later times, did not realize how much greater 
services they might have rendered in the unexplored regions of 
history and ethnology, while customs, systems, and traditions, of 
which a remnant only now remains, were still within their 
reach. But far more important to the church and its missions 
than the most interesting historical or ethnological discoveries 
would have been the proof that the Indians were better pre- 
pared for the establishment of a native clergy than many of 
the races and nations for whom the Apostles “ ordained priests 
and established bishops, without much show of lengthy prepara- 
tion.” This they certainly would have found. Even now, 
though the general breaking up of customs and traditions has 
left only the ruins of the past, enough remains to prove that, 
at the same period when the ancestors of races now Christian 
were, as history tells us, savage pagans, the ancestors of the 
Indians knew and worshipped the true God, and had religious 
and philosophical systems far superior to those of the early 
nations of Europe. 


INDIANS FITTED BY PREVIOUS CIVILIZATION. 
The earliest traditions of the Indians speak of a high de- 
gree of civilization. They mention philosophical systems free 


from many of the absurdities of those of other races. Their 
earliest religious system seems to have been superior in many 
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ways to those of the early nations of Europe. Its later tradi- 
tions tell of the Trinity, the Incarnation and Redemption, sac- 
raments, divine vocation, a celibate priesthood, a hierarchy, and 
religious communities like those of the church. There are tra- 
ditions of still later teachers who were certainly Christian, 
and who seem, by comparing the dates of Indian tradition 
with those of history, to have been identical with Brendan and 
Eric Upsi. The “sacred virgins” lived in community like the 
religious of the church, or met in community like those of the 
church in the first ages; were bound by vows of poverty, chas- 
tity, and obedience, and were ruled by superiors elected by 
themselves or appointed by the priesthood. The hierarchy, 
priesthood, and “sacred virgins” were supposed to be chosen 
and called by God, in some cases at a very early age, and were 
expected to, and invariably did, persevere in their vocation un- 
til death. Their state of life required all the talent and virtue 
‘required by the church, and perseverance in it must have re- 
quired even greater natural strength of character than we sup- 
pose necessary for vocation, since, if not Christian, it could not 
have possessed all the helps provided by the church. 
Something of this the early missionaries saw, even among 
the tribes they thought most barbarous; and what they found 
in some localities led them at first to believe that St. Thomas, 
or some other apostle or bishop, might have been among the 
Indians. They knew that it was the practice of the Apostles 
and their immediate successors to ordain priests and establish 
bishops in the places which they visited, and it is not impossi- 
ble that further investigations might have discovered the re- 
mains, however imperfect, of an American church dating from 
apostolic times. But, unfortunately, the missionaries did not 
enter America as St. Augustin entered Britain, as the envoys 
of Rome, but as the subjects of foreign, though Catholic, 
rulers; and therefore, when the presence and acts of white ad- 
venturers and settlers interfered for a time with investigation, 
as history relates, the missionaries unfortunately looked no fur- 
ther, but decided that-“ the devil must have invented this imi- 


( THE FIRST MISSIONARIES CAME REPRESENTING AS MUCH 
A CIVIL POWER AS A SPIRITUAL KINGDOM. 
The investigations of later times have proved that from a 


very early period the Indians knew and worshipped the true 
:od, and were better prepared for the establishment of a native 
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clergy than many of those nations among whom a native hier- 
archy and clergy were established soon after their conversion. 
It is certain that bishops visited the Indians, and remained 
among them for some time, in the sixth and in the twelfth cen- 
turies. Sufficient evidence has not yet been drawn from the 
dust of ages, and the ruins of Indian customs and traditions, to 
prove clearly that these bishops actually established among the 
Indians a Catholic hierarchy and priesthood, or found among 
them such an establishment dating from apostolic times, though 
this seems to have been at least possible. Enough, however, has 
been found to prove that whatever may have been the origin 
of the religious and philosophical systems of the Indians, such 
systems certainly existed, and were superior to those of the 
early nations of Europe, and had prepared the Indians for the 
establishment of a native clergy. 

The fact that missionaries made no real attempt to investi- 
gate will account for many of their statements as to beliefs 
and customs which proper investigation, as we now know, would 
have placed in a different light. If intelligent people in our 
own times can witness Catholic customs, and yet honestly be- 
lieve all manner of absurdities as to their meaning, we need 
not be surprised to see that intelligent men, in a more credu- 
lous age, were as easily deceived as to the customs of a race sup- 
posed to be pagan and savage. 

But four centuries have passed since then; races no more, 
and, in some cases, less capable than the Indians, have now 
their native clergy; the mistakes of less favored centuries are 
being everywhere corrected by the progress of our enlightened 
age; and it would seem that now, at least, some efforts might 
be made to establish a native clergy among our Indians, 
even if for any reason it was not thought possible in earlier 
times. 


MISSIONARIES TO-DAY ARE SCEPTICAL. 


In 1891 this was suggested to all the missionaries, upon whom 
the establishment of a native clergy seems to depend. They re- 
plied that it was still, and would be for generations, impossible. 
They gave as their reasons, first, unfavorable influences and en- 
vironment ; and lastly, the alleged character of the Indians. As 
these reasons are not supported by facts, it is evident that a 
mistake has been made, and it is clear that the honor and in- 
terests of the church require that such a mistake be corrected 
without further delay. 
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The first of these reasons are as follows: “ Lack of prelimi- 
nary civilization.” “Thus it takes more time to civilize them.” 
“In every instance white settlers or the governments interfered 











CONGREGATION OF AMERICAN SISTERS AT FORT BERTHOLD AGENCY. 


with and interrupted the work of the missionaries, so that we 
are unable to form a judgment upon what might have hap- 
pened if the church had been at work for four centuries.” 
“Not evangelized for a length of time necessary to fit a tribe 
to give one of their own to the priesthood, 7. ¢., seventy-five 
years at least.”” “The reservation system is unfavorable to vo- 
cations.” “Christianity is too new among them to produce the 
crowning fruit of vocations to the priesthood. If we consider 
the scarcity of such vocations among our so-called native Ameri- 
so that they mostly prosper only in families of solid and 
nd Christian home-traditions brought over from the old coun- 
es, we need not be surprised to experience something similar 
ing the Indians.” 
(ven if the influences and environment were as unfavorable 
uissionaries seem to believe, we know that from the begin- 
; of the church such influences and environment were not 
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considered sufficient to prevent vocations, and, in view of the 
practice and experience of the church among other races, it is 
‘ evident that they were not, and are not now, by any means 
sufficient to excuse the failure to make at least a fair and con- 
tinued effort. But well-known facts prove that conditions were 
never so unfavorable. There never was, and never will be, in 
any age or among any people, a period, however -brief, without 
opposition and interruption to progress. There is scarcely in 
the whole history of the church a race or nation where as great, 
or even greater, difficulties did not exist than have been found 
among the Indians. Success is ever due, not to the absence 
of difficulties, but to energy, skill, and perseverance in over- 
coming them. The last reason quoted, especially, is contradicted 
by well-known facts, and only serves to prove, as the encyclical 
of Leo XIII. points out, the danger of entrusting anywhere, to 
a foreign clergy, the spiritual direction of those whose character 
and environment none but natives can rightly understand. 
“Our so-called native Americans,” and especially our Ameri- 
can clergy, whose vocations were developed in the piety and 
patriotism of American homes, will be somewhat surprised to 
hear that such vocations must have a foreign origin, and 
that the case of the Indians is similar to that of white 
Americans. 

It is true that the work of missionaries among the Indians 
was sometimes opposed and interrupted, but such opposition 
was never serious enough, and such interruption never lasted 
long enough, to entirely prevent their work. The California mis- 
sions, for instance, were not only under the spiritual, but even 
the temporal direction and control of religious orders, from 1679 
to 1824, with an interruption of only a few months in 1768. 
When they lost the temporal control in 1824, they still retained 
the full spiritual direction until 1840. On these missions, at 
least, they could have created any conditions they desired, and 
from 1679 to 1840 they had full liberty, and every possible op- 
portunity, to attempt the establishment of a native clergy. If 
it be true that this could be done in seventy-five years, as 
missionaries state, surely the time from 1679 to 1840 should 
have been sufficient. But no attempt was made. The allot- 
ment of missions to different religious denominations, under 
the “Peace Policy,” may have delayed the work of some 
missions, but did not continue long enough to destroy the 
work entirely, as in a few years these missions were again pro- 
vided with Catholic pastors. Even under the “ Peace Policy” 
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some missions, at least, were under Catholic direction, and in 
these missionaries always had the opportunity, had they wished 
to use it. 

ENVIRONMENT UNFAVORABLE. 


When missionaries complain of unfavorable influences and en- 
vironment, it means that they wish to have the Indians in Catho- 
lic settlements entirely under the temporal as well as the spiri- 
tual direction of missionaries, as in the California missions. 
This has never, for any other race, been considered necessary. 
It is now impossible, and, even if it were possible, it would 
scarcely be advisable, as experience has proved that, wherever 
it was formerly done, the plans of such settlements provided for 
keeping the Indians in a dependent condition, under foreign 
missionary direction; and did not, at any time, provide for the 
establishment of a native clergy, and native direction of the 
missions. It has been believed, in later times, that if mission- 
aries could again have the full direction of such settlements, 
they would profit by experience, and conduct them according 
to the policy of the church. It even seemed, for a time, that 
they might be willing to admit Indians to their religious or- 
ders. When government established the reservation system, it 
seemed for a time that, though it never interfered with voca- 
tions, the manner in which it was conducted tended to perpe- 
tuate, rather than end, the transition state of the Indians. But 
later developments have placed the matter in a different light. 
Missionaries have not profited by experience, and, as their own 
statements show, are more than ever opposed to Indian voca- 
tions, while the Indian Department of the government has now 
adopted a policy similar to that of the church, and offers to 
Indians any position they are found capable of holding. In- 
dians are employed as teachers in government schools, and are 
encouraged in every way to aid in the civilization of their race. 

is the interest and policy of the government to protect In- 

1 vocations, and it never would permit any to interfere with 

The difficulties, therefore, attributed to unfavorable in- 

ences and environment have never been sufficient to prevent 

‘ocations, and, in our times especially, every opportunity is 

given to missionaries to carry out the policy of the church, if 
wish to do so. 


INDIAN CHARACTER TOO UNSTABLE. 


(he first reasons given by missionaries suppose that, under 
vorable conditions, Indians could be prepared to form a native 
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clergy; but their other reasons, taken from the alleged charac- 
ter of the Indians, suppose this to be impossible, even under 
favorable conditions. The last reasons are as follows: “The 
Indian is a child.” ‘His character is unstable.” “His moral 
fibre is not sturdy enough to endure prolonged sacrifices.” 
“His ideas are gross, and his sentiments are not refined.” 
“He is too near nature to live a supernatural life.” “ Want of 
spirituality.” “Inconstancy of will and purpose.” “Could 
not observe celibacy.” “Their dull understanding and savage 
nature, which they retain to the last, are the causes why they 
cannot reach the required knowledge, not only for the priest- 
hood, but even to be employed as clerks in a store.” 

But the same missionaries do not seem to be sure that their 
reasons are well founded. They say again: “It is not the want 
of talent that prevents the Indians from becoming priests.” 
“They are often endowed with talents above mediocrity.” ‘“] 
was under the impression that Indians could never learn philo- 
sophy or theology, but one of the fathers at De Smet gives as 
his opinion that it is not so, and that some Indians are as 
capable as any white people of learning the higher branches 
of education.” “There is no fault of the Indian. Our natives, 
although deficient in spirituality, can be educated and trained 
properly for the priesthood. Of course it will require many 
years yet before we will be able to recruit our clergy among 
the aborigines, but the fact of their aptitude for spirituality, 
when properly directed and governed, cannot be put in doubt.” 

The records of the early missions also say of Catholic In- 
dians: “Our Indian converts are far above the ordinary grade 
of Christians.” ‘Christians eminent for piety.” ‘ Men worthy 
of the brightest days of the church.” One “the missionaries 
invoked after his death.” Another “ enjoyed in life and death 
the reputation of a saint.” “In their families piety was hered- 
itary.” ‘Few missionaries made more converts.” ‘Several 
bore military grades in the French service.” “The Catholic 
Indians sided with the Americans.” ‘‘ Numbers joined the army 
of the Revolution, and several bore commissions which they 
ennobled by their virtues and bravery.” ‘ They were brave 
warriors and devoted Christians.”’ It would be difficult to give 
higher praise to converts of any race, and yet the same mission- 
aries who made these statements never seemed to realize that, 
if these were true, their theory of Indian character could not 
be correct. Besides the testimony of missionaries, we have that 
of men selected for their ability and fairness to study the In- 
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dian character, with a view to the solution of the troublesome 
and expensive “Indian Problem.” Their evidence would seem 
to show that Indians have none of the savage traits asserted 
and even an excess of the moral qualities doubted by mission- 
aries. They say: “For their own interest in this world their 
character has too much of the moral element in it, and their 
nature is too sincere.” “In moral qualities and worth many 
of them are the peers of white men anywhere: brave, frank, 
manly, public-spirited, and honorable. They do not need pity. 
They are worthy of respect, and of a fair chance and start in 
life. But they are lacking in sharpness of fang and length of 
claw. They have not enough of the beast or the savage in 
them to make them successful in the struggle for existence 
with the civilized white men of our country. They are too 
honest and conscientious, and have too high a moral endowment 
and development, for a prosperous life in the environment that 
awaits them.” “The Indians generally have never had, have 
not now, and are not likely ever to have, what would be half a 
fair chance or just opportunity for any class of people.” 


REASONS AGAINST NATIVE INDIAN VOCATIONS NOT SUPPORTED 
BY FACTS. 

This conflicting testimony of the missionaries, together with 
the statements of others who have studied the Indian character, 
and the fact that for four centuries missionaries have not, as 
they themselves admit, made a proper effort to give the Indians 
“half a fair chance or just opportunity” to test so important 
a matter, would seem to show that the reasons given by mis- 
sionaries against Indian vocations are not supported by facts. 

It therefore seems evident that there is truly “ no fault of 
the Indians,” and that while they have the same necessary qual- 
ities as any other race, requiring only the same training and 
development necessary even for the white race, they are not 
“educated and trained properly for the priesthood,” nor “ prop- 
erly directed 4nd governed,” simply because the missionaries, 
upon whom their vocations seem to depend, are perpetuating 
a mistake, for which there can no longer be any excuse. There 
can be no doubt that the result would be the same among all 
other races, if their directors adopted a similar theory, and car- 
ried it out in the same way. Such a mistake would not be 
possible if the missionaries would prefer the wisdom and expe- 
rience of the church to a theory rashly adopted and opposed 
to facts. We see something similar, though not carried quite 
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so far, in Japan, China, and India. In those countries the mis- 
sionaries supposed the natives capable of becoming priests and 
sisters, but only under the control of foreign missionaries. 
They therefore have, in some localities, a native clergy. But 
although the native priests are evidently capable of directing 
the missions, a native hierarchy has never been established, and 
the “foreign aspect of missionary work” is still retained, though 
the disastrous consequences of such a system compel the Pope 
to demand a change. It is easy to see what must be the con- 
sequences to religion in any country where such a policy is 
continued. Much has been written about the ruin of the early 
Indian missions; but it is evident that the Indians of those 
missions would have been well prepared to meet the changes, 
to which the ruin of the missions is commonly attributed, if 
the limit of their capability, rightly developed, instead of the 
arbitrary limit of a theory, had been fixed as the measure of 
their progress. 
VOCATIONS INDEED NUMEROUS. 


But though the missionaries have never encouraged their 
converts to rise above the path of the precepts, many have, of 
their own accord, followed the counsels, and aspired to the 
highest perfection. Many aspired to the priesthood, and many 
Indian women wished to enter the communities of the white 
sisters whom they had seen. The missionaries, fearing that they 
would fail, did not permit them to try. Among these, Catharine 
Tekakwitha, with several others, wished to found a community 
of Indian sisters, but her plan was condemned as impracticable. 
Others, like Mary of the Kaskaskias, whose vocation and perse- 
verance seem to have been too well proved to be doubted, were 
prevented from entering the religious state because the mis- 
sionaries were too easily intimidated by the brutal white element 
of the frontier, and feared trouble for the missions if they en- 
couraged the aspirants. A very few, however, did, after long 
delays and many trials, succeed in obtaining admission into 
communities of white sisters, where they persevered faithfully 
until-death. In our own times, though the theory and practice 
of missionaries are even less favorable to Indian vocations than 
in the early period of the missions, a few Indian girls have been 
received among the white sisters in Canada. In 1883 one priest 
of Indian ancestry was ordained in the United States, but he 
had not been reared among the Indians, or regarded as an 
Indian. Since then two Indians, one a full-blood, Rev. J. De 
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Gonzagues, and one a mixed-blood, Rev. Edward Cunningham, 
were ordained in Canada, and a few girls, of mixed white and 
Indian blood, were received in convents in the United States. 
In 1891 Rev. Mother Mary Catharine Sacred-White-Buffalo, a 
full-blood Indian, the daughter of Crow Feather, a war-chief 
of the Dakotas, founded the first Indian religious order, the Con- 
gregation of American Sisters, at Fort Berthold Agency, North 
Dakota. Rev. Mother Catharine died before the altar, in the 
chapel of her convent, in May, 1893. Rev. Mother M. Liguori 
Sound.of-the-flying-lance, a full-blood Indian, the daughter of 
Chief White Deer, is now the prioress-general of the congrega- 
tion. Not one of the Indian sisters of the early missions, or of 
the Indian priests and sisters of our own times, has failed to 
persevere, and their influence over their people, whenever they 
were permitted to use it, has always been far greater than that 
of the white missionaries. 

If, then, the Indians themselves could reverse an established 
policy, and could do so much under unfavorable conditions, 
without encouragement and without aid or permission, other 
than that forced by their constancy and courage from pre- 
judiced and doubting directors, it certainly proves how much 
more might be done, without opposition, and with the same 
liberty, encouragement, and aid thought necessary for the white 
race. If missionaries will now let it be generally known among 
the Indians that they will sincerely encourage Indian vocations, 
and will give to Indian aspirants the same care and advantages 
thought necessary for those of the white race, there will soon 
be an Indian clergy and Indian sisters in every part of the 
missions. If it is not done, all must admit that it is not fair 
and just to place the blame upon the Indians. 
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DANTE’S THEORY OF PAPAL POLITICS. 


BY REV. GEORGE McDERMOT, C.S.P. 





HE world is familiar enough with the great 
Florentine’s name as author of the Divina 
Commedia, and to some extent is acquainted with 
the circumstances of his life and the political 
opinions he seems to have espoused. There is, 

however, a great deal of obscurity surrounding the formation of 

Dante’s political opinions. What they were, at least from the 

time of his exile, may be expressed by saying that he belonged to 

the Ghibelline party, but whence he derived these opinions, what 
processes of thought had taken place in changing the patriotic 
son of an Italian city to a politician who looked to a foreign 
power for the regeneration of Italy, in changing a republican 
to the literary gladiator of an emperor, and in producing in the 
mind of an earnest Catholic the conviction, or what has all the 
appearance of the conviction, that there should be a total 
separation of the authority of the church and the state in the 
sense of absolutely divorced jurisdictions ; that the German em- 
peror was to wield the secular authority over the area called the 

Roman Empire in the same way as Trajan wielded it, and that 

the pope should exercise the spiritual jurisdiction which St. 

Evaristus exercised when Trajan issued his famous rule concern- 

ing the Christians, ‘‘Conquerendi non sunt: si deferantur et 

arguantur puniendi sunt,” are what I shall try to point out 
in this paper. 
DANTE’S WORDS MISINTERPRETED. 

I take Dante’s own words as the key to his meaning of the 
limits within which the secular and spiritual powers should act. 
I am not so much concerned now with the use Protestants and 
Italian revolutionists have made of his views concerning the 
spheres of jurisdiction, but he really identifies the German 
Empire with that of Trajan.* And he does so as the basis of 
his argument that the pope should exercise no temporal juris- 
diction. Nor is it to be said that the discussion of this matter 
is so purely academical as to be of no value to the general 
reader. I venture to say that there is not an enemy of the 
temporal sovereignty since the Renaissance who has not fortified 


* De Monarchia,. 
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himself from the great Catholic poem, so sound in its doctrine ; 
and the rather crude treatise On Monarchy, so speculative and 
inconsequent that it proves that Dante had very little of the 
quality of constructive statesmanship. Yet it is quite possible, 
despite faults of temper and the intensity of local prejudice, 
that this great genius under favorable circumstances would have 
accomplished remarkable work in the regeneration and advance- 
ment of Italy. The completeness with which he identified 
himself with Czsarism showed that prejudice was intense but 
not ineradicable, but passion in pursuing the new policy took 
the place of prejudice. Whatever politics he might for the 
time adopt, he would express with the fire of conviction and 
defend with the zeal of fanaticism. He had the training to 
politics which every one possessed in an Italian republic of 
the middle ages. If there be any reason in the opinion that 
any Athenian in the time of the great orators enjoyed, in a 
way, all the advantages a man would now derive from an 
education at Oxford, and afterwards from serving on com- 
mittees of the House of Commons—and I think there is some 
degree of reason in it—it is just as likely that any citizen 
of Florence would acquire in the course of his boyhood and 
early manhood an acquaintance with civic and national politics 
in the same way that the ordinary citizen of New York learns 
the needs of this city and this country. 


INNER LIFE OF AN ITALIAN CITY. 


There is great confusion in the accounts of the parties in 
Florence in Dante’s early days; but behind it all one finds 
that the tendency among the distracted elements is to a fusion 
in the Guelph party, with which, looking across the space of 
nearly seven. centuries and judging fairly and dispassionately, 
I consider the real interest of the city was identified. In his 
exile Dante had the conflicts of Cerchi and Donati, Neri and 
Bianchi before him, and bitterly remembered what they had 
cost him. It is more than conceivable that anywhere else in 
Italy, whether he was spending his exile with Cane della Scala 
of the family of the Great Dog, or with Guido da Polenta, the 
father of that hapless Francesca whose story we are told, in the 
fifth canto of the Jnxferno, in lines whose delicacy and pathos 
have subdued every reader, and for which they stand alone in 
the whole range of literature—indeed, there is nothing like to 
them: sad as the eternal fate of the guilty child of passion that 
they tell, harmonious in the roll of the numbers as the sea on 
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a distant strand, or the forest when the night wind sends a 
soul among the branches; just as the heavens that saw the sin 
and almost unjust in his pity in measuring the temptation ;— 
but, as I have been saying, no matter where Dante was staying 
in his wanderings, let it be with Guido, Francesca’s father, or 
with whomsoever else, his mind went back momentarily to 
Florence and its factions: to this man who had distinguished 
himself by hostility to him while in exile, to that one who had 
burned his house, to the next who had entered into possession 
of his property, to all who had joined in his condemnation and 
dishonor. One even now has no difficulty in conjuring up the 
idea of a conflict in the streets between Neri and Bianchi; and 
surely Dante can be supposed more than equal to this task 
with his power of imagination and the intense bitterness of his 
feelings. The fact is, he was for ever brooding over his wrongs; 
but in the poet’s creative power the acrid sensation of these 
expanded from the exile’s particular and local recollections to 
considerations, sympathies, motives, moods that were ideal and 
universal. An injury done him by a faction in his native town— 
not greater, nay less, than the injuries done to many others in 
these turmoils—was the seed of the great policy of imperialism 
which became a tradition in Germany under Catholic emperors, 
and was assumed in the new empire of the Electors of Branden- 
burg until Bismarck’s Canossa exploded the insolent pretension. 

Nor in what has been said can it be suggested that a poor 
estimate is presented of the powers of Dante. I at once say, for 
what my opinion is worth, that Homer alone surpasses him, 
that he is superior to Virgil, his guide, and to Milton, with whom 
he can be instructively compared on account of the many views 
in which they are seen to approach and resemble each other, as 
well as the points in which they differ and the lines along 
which they recede from each other. 


POLITICS AN ABSORBING TOPIC, 


It can be understood that a habit of political opinion was 
unconsciously formed in the Italian republics by even the low- 
est of the people; but this was very like the guild politics of 
a French town under the princes of the house of Valois. Or- 
dinarily in the latter case it did not go beyond the craft, in 
the former beyond the party league, which seems to be very 
well revived, so far as I can form a judgment, in American 
ward politics. But above the lower people was the class which 
came in France to be called the bourgeoisie, composed of 
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wealthy and educated citizens, and this produced an abundance 
of political talent at all times. The wealth of talent for ad- 
ministration one finds in every part of Italy is amazing; it is 
in all directions’ through the peninsula, as if it were a natural 
gift of the people; it is not confined to the cities; the very 
nobles in inaccessible castles possessed it at a time that in 
France or Germany or England a great king or a great states- 
man made an epoch; at a time when French nobles lived like 
Turks, with a veneer of Christianity under the name of chivalry ; 
when German nobles occupied robber holds commanding high- 
way and water-way; when. English and Scotch nobles fought 
each other day and night, at feast, at chase, at bridal or burial. 
The apparent absence of this gift in Dante in its practical 
form is conspicuous; nor can it be explained by the irritable 
nature attributed to poets—that is, the sensitive and splenetic 
spirit, too impatient for judgment, too prejudiced for justice. I 
think it is referrible to the fact that Dante had no element of 
the statesman; that his politics would be ward politics—at best 
town politics—if he had remained in his native city, and that 
his high policy of imperialism was no more than the fantasy 
of a soured and disappointed man to whom the world of the 
imagination was everything, the world without nothing. 

To establish this view, to estimate the rank of Dante as a 
man of affairs or a man of counsel, we must go back to the 
thirteenth century in Italy. It has been already said that 
political talent was to be found everywhere. There were at the 
time in Italy men who have left great names behind for the 
astute and inexorable policy which a couple of centuries later 
became known as Machiavelian; men who on a larger theatre 
and with greater resources would be numbered among those 
who have created states or made states great. The genius of 
a poet is not everything, and Henry of Luxembourg and the 
Ghibellines made a mistake when they thought that it was as 
easy for Dante to construct a policy as to pronounce a sen- 
tence, to create an empire by argument as to draw the circles 
of the lost as if he had seen them tier above tier in the differ- 
ences of condition which entered into their suffering. Going 
into Florence while Dante was a very young man, the reader, 
if he so disposes himself to guidance of the fancy, more than 
probably will see one or two men draw their swords in the 
street in which he finds himself, and as they engage others 
come up and join sides, until soon a considerable party on 
either side is engaged at thrust and parry, sword and buckler, 
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and halberdiers with their pikes. It is impossible to find out 
what the fight is about; but if he know Florence well he may 
recognize the names of wealthy families as cries and counter- 
cries; or he may catch the family names that have given 
title to sections of the Guelph party, which fought with each 
other when they had no Ghibellines to fight with; he may hear 
a Neri replied to by the shout of a Bianchi, a Donati by a 
Cerchi, while the jackman of some mountain noble, who is also 
a citizen with a palace among the merchants, shouts his lord’s 
name or the terrible one of the emperor, scandalous to good 
Catholics and full of menace to fair Italy, as he lays on with 
the long sword he carries. 


DANTE MORE OF A POLITICIAN THAN A STATESMAN. 


Now, it seems natural that in a city.so governed by faction, 
and among a population with so little sense of its rights and 
interests, that the bitter and haughty spirit of Dante would ac- 
quire a tone of absolutism in his theoretical politics, while in the 
every-day business of public life he would know nothing more, 
and discern nothing more, than the best means of keeping his 
own section at the head of the government. There would be 
no outlook in one of his disinterested disposition for the group- 
ings, the compromises, the concessions by which a composite 
party may be moulded from conflicting elements. Yet in this 
way men became podestas and subsequently sovereign dukes. 
This was how the commercial or medical family * of the Medici 
later on obtained control of Florence and entrance into the 
sodality of kings. Such an ambition as this Dante would re- 
gard as the most deadly treason. To be one of the executive, 
to be one of the six priori of his native city, seemed the limit of 
his desire; and there is proof enough that he carried into his 
office a spirit of impartial justice to which his contemporaries 
were strangers. We have every reason to believe that in the 
exercise of the duties of his magistracy he knew neither ally nor 
opponent. We think that at this period of his life no notion 
of imperialism had reached him, that he was nothing more than 
a party man in city politics—but an upright party man. 

It seems idle to suppose that in these early days he formed 
the conception of a universal Christian empire, securing for the 
western world the immense majesty of the Roman peace of 
which the younger Pliny writes with such admirable apprecia- 


* Medicine was a business in Florence, and Dante obtained a diploma to qualify himself 
for the office of priore, something like alderman in England. 
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tion. The rise of the individual, or the aggrandizement of the 
family, expresses the purpose of every enterprising man in city 
or country through the length and breadth of Italy. A great 
house in an Italian town of the thirteenth century had its 
kinsmen and retainers to brawl in the streets, to cut throats, to 
fire houses in its service. Sometimes the success of a faction 
recalled the proscriptions of Sylla or Marius on a small scale; 
and to think that the body of citizens who were, like the serv- 
ing men Sampson and Gregory, ready to unsheathe at the sight 
of one of the opposite party, had any conception beyond their 
patron’s feud, is to misunderstand the whole social life of the 
time. No doubt, like their patrons, they had associations with 
the names of Guelph and Ghibelline, but it was a mere sound 
that represented no idea; it no more meant a contest between 
the spiritual and secular jurisdictions than the banner of the 
chief they followed. It was the same with the chiefs themselves. 

In Dante’s early manhood the Guelphs were predominant in 
Florence. He belonged to that party ; but when disappointment, 
defeat, and exile came upon him, by a process of mental alchemy 
he discovers that the Ghibellines were the future hope of Italy 
and Christendom. Is it not an instance of the manner in which 
political opinion adjusts itself to feeling or passion? Nor does 
this always mean that such adjustment is dishonest; it may re- 
sult from the power of intense emotion fusing everything 
by its heat. However, I pass from this; but I submit that there 
is hardly to be found in history a man whose mission for good 
or evil did not in some degree spring from the circumstances 
that environed him. 


HIS MARRIAGE CHANGES HIS POLITICS. 


The Ghibellines had been driven out of the city when Dante 
was a young man; but, to show how these quarrels fluctuated 
all over Italy, I add that the exact reverse occurred at Arezzo, 
only a short distance from Florence. There the Ghibellines 
were the successful faction, and the expulsion and proscription 
had fallen on the Guelphs. A circumstance may be well ob- 
served in connection with Italian faction at this time which, I 
think, proves that. Dante’s imperial theory, if not solely an after- 
thought, was largely an accidental conclusion which circumstances 
suggested to a mind of great boldness and comprehensiveness. 
The exiled Guelphs of Arezzo applied to the Guelphs of Flor- 
ence for aid against their enemies. Florence went to war with 
Arezzo; in other words, the successful faction in Florence 
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assailed the successful faction in Arezzo, and at Campaldino, 
in June, 1280, the Ghibellines of the latter city sustained a 
severe defeat. Dante was present at this engagement; and ap. 
parently to his conduct there he owed his marriage to Gemma 
Donati, a daughter of the great Guelph house. 

To this family connection he owed his advancement, for we 
find him one of the priori a short time after his marriage. Taking 
the dates, it would seem that our position concerning the cause 
of change in his political views is sustained. We find him in 
1300 one of the executive of Florence through the most pow- 
erful influence in the city, that of his wife’s family. In 1302 he 
is an exile, and, so far as we can free the fact from the web of 
intrigue, the swaying of parties to and fro, and the operation 
of influences now direct, then indirect; now forward, again 
backward—a voluntary exile. 

REVERSES DEVELOP A POLICY. 

In March of 1302 he was condemned, in his absence, of mal- 
versation and peculation in his office. The sentence was based 
on ‘Fama Publica,” which a writer describes as the report of 
his enemies. Making every allowance for the violence and heat 
of faction, this does not conclude the matter. Confiscation of 
property, sentence of death and corruption of blood on a bill 
of attainder, when the parties to be affected were out of Eng- 
land, was passed by the great Whig Parliament of William III. 
nearly four centuries later. The fact that he was absent, then, 
is not so important in testing the justice of the sentence. But 
the successful party in Florence belonged to the Guelphs, and 
it seems strange that not one among its members raised his 
voice in favor of the exile. I doubt the justice of the sentence 
on account of Dante’s character, and not because he was dealt 
with at all exceptionally. But in this proceeding I suggest is 
to be discovered the grounds of invective against the rulers of 
the church and the conception of an imperialism by which he 
would replace the papal government. There may be some difh- 
culty in making it clear to the reader that Dante was actuated 
by passion in his assaults upon popes, cardinals, prelates, and 
not by a sense of justice; and that his policy sprang from vin- 
dictive memories and not from an elevated conception of the 
moral elements which lay under and behind the relations of 
the church and empire. What had he been doing at this time? 

He had been going from the court of one Italian tyrant to 
that of another, he had been exciting the Ghibellines of Italy 
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against his enemies, whom he called the oppressors of his coun- 
try. We find him with the La Scala at Verona, that great 
house whose haughty and overmastering spirit had impressed 
itself on every street, alley, home, and public building of the 
city. Their statues and their ladders confronted one at every 
corner, their Dog stood upon or couched by every fountain 
and watched over every church and abbey and convent. He 
was with the Malaspina lords of Lunigiana, he was everywhere 
that influence could be raised to bring a foreign power into 
Italy. It was when Henry of Luxembourg was elected emperor 
that Dante’s hopes rose highest; for Henry was determined to 
assert his predecessor's pretensions to the crown of Rome and 
sweep from his path the sovereignty of the popes. 


HIS FAITH WAS SOUND. 


At the same time the soundness of Dante’s faith cannot be 
successfully disputed. Those who claim him as a pioneer of 
the Reformation in the same way that they claim Huss and 
Wycliffe, those who think he was speculatively allied to the 
Albigensians or the Waldenses, misunderstand the theology of 
Dante. It has nothing in common with Lollardism, no more 
than his politics had to do with the revolutionary socialism of 
which Lollardism was the parent. With the evidence we now 
have there can be no question but that Wycliffe was accessary 
to Tyler’s rebellion, and promulgated the detestable principles 
for which his disciples suffered, and which would have led to 
the crimes and excesses to be expected from a servile war in 
those days. What these might be we can gather from Froissart ; 
while Dante’s knowledge of early Roman history, united to his 
keen perception, would prepare him to expect any horrors from 
such principles in action. All that has been said of Lollardism 
applies to the Hussites, nor could the social violence of the 
latter, any more than that of the former, obtain authority in 
the religious or political views of Dante. I may dismiss Sir 
Erskine May’s discovery of a similarity of speculative opinion 
in religious matters between Dante and the Waldenses and 
Albigensians by the statement that he was a Catholic impreg- 
nated with the spirit and body of Catholic belief, while the 
Waldenses and Albigensians, differing from each other in almost 
everything else, were at one in their hatred of the authority of 
the church. 

The key to a just estimate of Dante, as we find him in the 
Divina Commedia and his political work De Monarchia, is the 
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separation he called for of the civil and the spiritual jurisdic. 
tions. His aim, as has been already stated, was to restrict the 
authority of the church to purely spiritual matters, and to 
establish the empire as a universal monarchy. Yet even here 
his sound Catholic sense was too strong for his imperial bias, 
for he will not “deny that in certain matters the Roman prince 
is subject to the Roman pontiff.” It is, no doubt, a relation of 
piety alone whose principle is undefined, impossible of acknowl- 
edgment because not to be relied upon, but so far an evidence 
as he puts it of his belief in Czsar’s duty “to be reverent to 
Peter as the first-born son is reverent to his father.”’ With the 
history of the German emperors before him from 1073 to 1303, 
a period of conflict between pope and emperor for the vital 
liberties of the church, how he could have expected the first- 
born son to be obedient with no chain but piety to bind him, 
affords a singular instance of the power of a theory to warp 
the practical judgment. 

It has been suggested as an explanation of this inconsis- 
tency in the relation of the two powers that Dante, deriving his 
opinion partly from the teaching of Aristotle, partly from that 
of St. Thomas and the legendary history of Rome, sought to 
prove the origin of the empire from God and to efface the poli- 
tical status of the church. He accordingly identifies the empire 
of Charlemagne with that of Trajan and Justinian, and forgets 
that the empire of Charlemagne was the creation of the popes, 
that the German emperor who succeeded Charlemagne as Em- 
peror of the West only became emperor when he was crowned 
by the pope. As his view of the origin of the empire is erro- 
neous, so is his view of the political development of the instru- 
ment in contact with and subservient to the operation of the 
papal authority—that is, the Papacy in relation to the secular 
powers. His view was that the pope should keep aloof from 
all political questions; but if this were his duty, the mission of 
the church could not have been fulfilled, the barbarians would 
not have been converted, there would not have been a Ger- 
man Empire. If Dante’s position is tenable, the emperors 
were in the right, the popes in the wrong; instead of Henry 
going to Canossa, Gregory VII. should have lived as he died, 
in exile. 

A POLITICAL PURIST. 

When Dante insisted on a return to the purity and humility 
of the apostolic times on the part of the pope, he only antici- 
pated certain foolish or perverse purists in the church who 
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draw a contrast between the Master dying on the Cross and 
the Vicar living in a palace ; between the first pope seeking with 
weary feet after the freedmen and slaves and courtesans, the 
degraded, the sinful, the despairing ; seeking them in abodes of 
horror and pestilence, or in the obscure parts of those great 
patrician houses that formed city divisions for themselves ; 
seeking them in the public works, in street and garden and 
sewer, where the lash was for ever exercised; seeking them 
in the public baths, where abject poverty fawned on the wealth 
or vice that came to them to hear the news of the day and to 
plot deeds of wickedness or policy; drawing a contrast between 
Peter, so employed, and carrying his life in his hand, and Leo 
with his chamberlains, his household prelates, his princes and 
his guards, posing as the victim of oppression. In this Dante 
forgot, as such critics forget, that a state of things may cease 
to be necessary or beneficial which once was so in the highest 
degree; and that if there were a return to the conditions of 
Peter’s time his successor would be worthy of the trust. 

A contemporary of Dante, Gervase of Tilbury, says to Otho 
IV.: “The empire is not thine, but Christ’s; not thine, but 
Peter's; it came not to thee from thyself, but from the Vicar 
of Christ and successor of Peter. Rome received again the 
name of Empire in Charlemagne’s time, not by his act, but by 
the favor of the pope. The empire does not devolve upon him 
to whom Germany belongs, but upon him to whom the pope 
decides to commit it.” This, as we all know, was the sense, 
the common knowledge of Christendom. The pride of Dante, 
the sense of wrong to himself, and that bread of exile and 
poverty which he says himself, in his great poem, is the most 
bitter to eat, obscured his judgment when he saw around him 
so many evil things in the state and in the lives of the clergy. 
These latter abuses men are, by some curious infirmity of 
speech, in the habit of attributing to the church. They seemed 
to Dante to have grown into the church, because they invested 
the lives of the clergy, which stood before him as the outward 
sign and expression of the church’s life. 

Yet again, here and there, when true to his higher instincts, 
the distinction between the church, the holy and the pure, the 
Bride of the Eternal Bridegroom, and the accidents of unworthy 
lives, hard unfeeling lives, worse still, luxurious lives, comes out 
in verse and prose as clearly as it could be expressed by any 
Father of the church, or seen by the loyal heart of any child of 
the church then or now or ever. 








MOTHER FRANCIS RAPHAEL. 


BY L. W. REILLY. 


VALIANT woman was Augusta Theodosia Drane 
—convert, Sister of St. Dominic, author—who 
was strangely led into the Catholic Church, who 
sought in it spiritual perfection, and who dedicat- 
=~ ed to its service her splendid talent as a writer. 

She was born at Bromley, in the east of London, on De- 
cember 28, 1823, the last of four children, in a home of great 
wealth and refinement. 

Her father was a merchant prince connected with an opu- 
lent East India firm. He lived in a fine old mansion near the 
banks of the River Lea; he was a lover of books, an artist, 
and a musician. He retired from business when Augusta was 
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a girl of fourteen, and went into the country to reside in order 
to lead a life of elegant leisure. 

Her mother was a lady of singular beauty, fond of reading, 
versed in natural history, devoted to the cultivation of flowers, 
and a collector of minerals, corals, and shells, of which she 
possessed many rare specimens. Although a constant invalid, 
she was always bright and busy. 

In their early childhood the young folk were not sent to 
school, but had a governess to instruct them at home. . Augusta 
learned rapidly. As soon as she could read she began to find 
her greatest pleasure in books. Before she was twelve she had 
gone through nearly all the volumes in her father’s extensive 
library. She delighted most in treatises on natural history, 
travels, biography, and poetry, but her taste was omnivorous 
and it enticed her through such standard productions as Sully’s 
Memoirs, Robertson’s History of America and Charles V., 
Bryant’s Ancient Mythology, Hume’s History of England, Wilkin- 
son’s Egypt, Holinshed in black letter, Burder’s Oriental Cus- 
toms, Sharon Turner’s History, Homer, Spenser, Milton, Shak- 
spere, Bishop Horne’s Sermons, Izaak Walton’s Complete Angler, 
and other works as learned and as varied. 

She was studying algebra, Euclid, astronomy, and natural 
philosophy before she was ten, was fond of botany and con- 
chology at twelve, and commenced to write verse at thirteen. 
Evidently she was no ordinary child. 


A SPIRITUALLY UNCARED-FOR CHILDHOOD. 


Her spiritual development was a thing of chance. Her 
parents gave her no training in religion. They taught her her 
prayers, and her father used to have her visit his room early 
every morning to read to him the psalms of the day. The 
governess heard her recite her lessons in the Protestant cate- 
chism and read portions of the New Testament. That was 
about all of Christianity that she possessed in her early years, 
except what she picked up for herself in her undirected read- 
ings. One notable incident in that reading is that when she 
was seven or eight years old she found at her grandfather’s 
one of the most malicious of anti-Catholic books—Father 
Clement. It is a furious attack on “Popery” and “ Jesuitism.” 
Yet although its hero, the Jesuit priest Clement Dormer, is 
represented as finally converted to Protestantism, ‘“ somehow,” 
said Augusta, long years after she became a Catholic herself, 
“the character of Clement Dormer, his fasting and _hair-shirts, 
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has a Catholic tone about it, and is so infinitely more attrac. 
tive than that of the married parson and the sour Calvinist 
Ernest, that our sympathies were all on the side of Father 
Clement. I hated the Calvinists and I loved the Papists in 
that book, and felt glad that Clement had not got so faras ‘to 
declare himself a Calvinist’ when he died.” It is a coincidence 
that her successor as mother provincial was Mother Agnes 
Philomena Dormer, and that she herself wrote a biographical 
memoir of the Honorable Henry E. Dormer. When, at the 
age of twelve, she went to a select school kept by the Misses 
James, she had an hour daily of Bible study, which opened to 
her the treasures of the Old Testament. “Miss Ann James,” 
so she once told an intimate friend, “considered me wanting 
in ‘vital Christianity’ (in which she was quite right), and re- 
garded me therefore with suspicion. Her ultra-Calvinism, and 
the horrid little proprietary chapel to which she took us on 
Sundays, the long evangelical sermons we had to listen to 
and write from memory, and the hymns—not remarkable 
for poetry—that she made us learn by heart, did not increase 
my attraction to religion; but Mary James qualified all this by 
giving me Zhe Christian Year and Miss Jewsbury’s Letters to 
the Young, which did me real and lasting good.” Then, too, she 
read Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, and of it she wrote: “We 
delighted in it at school, where I first saw it. Let people say 
what they like, Christian's deliverance from his burden at the 
sight of the Cross is one of the most perfect things in the 
English language. I really believe that the book, heretical as 
it is, has touched many a soul in a very profitable manner. 
The sight of the City, and the Shining Ones on the walls— 
well, all that was a possession. I used to think, after reading 
it, that I should like to go on a pilgrimage.” This is all that 
home and school did for her in the way of religion. Her 
further spiritual growth was due, humanly speaking, to her own 
study of books and observation of persons. 

Mr. Drane in 1837 moved his family to Babbicombe, in 
Devonshire, where he bought a demesne. There Augusta be- 
gan to be interested in works on religion—Mosheim’s, Milner’s, 
etc. There she read William Wilberforce’s Personal Love of 
God. There, too, she met a man who made an indelible impress 
on her soul. 

FINDING A BASIS FOR FAITH. 

“But above all other influences,” she said herself, “ under 

which my mind and my religious sense ever fell, was that of 
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the preaching of our vicar, George May Coleridge, nephew to 
the poet, cousin to the judge. He was a man of profound 
patristic learning; his sermons were something you could never 
hear twice in this world. For the first time in my life I 
listened to dogma. I learned to believe, and to know that I 
believed, in the Holy Trinity, the Incarnation, the church, the 
sacramental system. I learned to read the Scripture as inter- 
preted by the prayer-book. I learned to love the prayer-book, 
to love the mystical sense, too, of the Sacred Text, and to all 
this I applied myself with inexplicable ardor. I scarcely knew 
how many new ideas were growing in my mind; but still they 
existed in my mind only. I do not think that I was, in point 
of fact, gaining many religious habits or practising many de- 
grees more of self-restraint. Still, it was an education and 
sowed in me the seeds of faith!” 

The winter of 1839 was spent by Augusta in London, where 
she saw something of society and of all that the world holds 
dear. Although of a cheery disposition, she was not enraptured 
with these gayeties. Her heart was not in them, but in quiet 
scenes and useful occupations. 

She used to smile in after years whenever she alluded to 
the first time that she was ever present at Mass. It was in 
London during that season of festivity. She went to church 
with a Catholic ward of her father’s. But it was all Greek to 
her. She understood nothing and liked nothing of what she 
saw at the function. When she returned home she said: 
“Well, I have been to Mass for the first time in my life; I 
think it will probably be the last.” 
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THE “ROMAN SPECTRE’ APPEARS, 


Returning to Devonshire in the spring of 1840, Augusta con- 
tinued her personal investigation of religion. She pored over 
Sewell’s Christian Morals, the Lives of the Saints edited by New- 
man, Isaac Williams’ Poems, and a large number of the earlier 
Oxford publications. “ My first conclusion,” is her summary of 
her studies, “from all these new ideas was distinctly Roman; 
but, relinquishing the idea as a spectre, I endeavored to work 
myself into Anglican orthodoxy, and fancied I had done so 
with success, though in reality I never had. The event proved 
otherwise.” 

She and her father went on many rambles and excursions 
together. Often they visited Exeter, and Augusta loved to run 


into the cathedral there. “There was one anthem,” she once 
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said, “I could never listen to without emotion: ‘O that I had 
wings like a dove—like a dove, and then would I fly away, | 
would fly away, away; I would fly, I would fly away—I would 
fly away and be at rest!’ The repetition of the words in- 
creased their meaning, and somehow the musical notes seemed 
to get among the arches of the cathedral, and literally to fly 
and float about like the dove, and took my spirit flying about 
there with them.” 

She continued to delight in the sermons of Mr. Coleridge, 
“to whom,” as she later declared, “more than to any one else 
I owe my Christianity,” and of him she furnished these details: 
“He was exceedingly shy and lived a retired life, and the fact 
of not meeting him among the upper class parishioners in so- 
ciety was one secret, I think, of his spiritual influence over 
many of us. No one could attach any other sort of association 
to him than that which attached to him in his pulpit and read- 
ing-desk. I add his reading-desk, for he had a marvellous gift 
as a reader. It was not fine reading, any more than it was 
eloquent preaching, but a simple, impressive skill in giving the 
whole sense of every word and every phrase. Anthony Froude, 
no mean judge, remarked this as one of his great gifts, in preach- 
ing his funeral sermon, and said of him, that ‘he made the 
Bible speak like a living thing.’ He was passionately fond of 
music, and my sister and myself were among the favored few 
occasionally invited to the only social receptions he ever gave, 
which were musical evenings. His library was full of the 
Fathers. In his hall stood a bust—a remarkable head, with hair 
drooping over the eyes, and a bar of development over the 
brow. The first time I saw it, and asked who it was, I saw a 
hesitation in his manner as he answered: ‘Don’t you know? 
That is Newman.’ Poor Mr. Coleridge! if ever heart and mind 
and soul lived shut up from sympathy with their fellows, they 
were his.” 


ASSOCIATION versus ANALYSIS. 


In the year 1839 she received her first Communion in the 
Anglican Establishment and was confirmed; but in that same 
year she read Burnet’s History of the Reformation, “ That 
book,” she said, “ was the real cause of my conversion. I was 
too young (only sixteen), too little used to follow out my 
convictions to their logical issue, for the impression received 
from its study to produce at the time much practical effect ; 
but in point of fact, not Burnet’s own narrative but the ‘ Origi- 
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nal Documents,’ printed in his alternate volumes, satisfied me, 
and would satisfy any one, of the fallacy of any theory which 
professes to regard the institution of Henry VIII., Cranmer, 
Edward VI., and Elizabeth as any portion of the Catholic Church. 
Unawares to myself a deep sense of its unreality was imbedded 
in my understanding. I built on it a superficial and rather ro- 
mantic structure of Anglicanism, made up of daily services and 
cathedral anthems, high Tory enthusiasm for. Charles I. and 
Archbishop Laud, love of antiquities and church architecture, 
and intense sensibility to that picturesque view of the English 
parochial system whereby souls are held captive in a false sys- 
tem and deprived of the sacraments of grace by the despotism 
exerted over their imaginations by gray church-towers hidden 
in foliage, and the sound of evening chimes, and the beautiful 
English Bible, and English collects, and a thousand other things 
which they love and worship and cling to and cannot tear from 
their hearts; and which yet, subjected to that terrible analysis 
which sooner or later they must undergo, are all but chaff on 
the summer threshing-floor.”’ 

From her readings at that time she became persuaded that 
penance was a sacrament instituted by Christ, and that there 
would be no rest for her until she had gone to confession toa 
real priest and had been shriven. 

So she drifted along, absorbing the soul-thoughts of others 
and pondering her own, for eight years. But she was not in 
peace. The spectre to which she referred above would not 
down. Her sister Louise (who also became a Catholic later on) 
used to say to her then that she was half Catholic and half 
infidel. She was indeed fighting against the conviction that was 
forming in her conscience that the Catholic Church, with its 
Sacrifice and its Sacraments, was the one Haven of Security. 

In the summer of 1847 Mr. Coleridge died. He was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Maskell, who was even more High Church than 
his predecessor, and who eventually became a Catholic. 

The desire for membership in the true church, and the crav- 
ing for sacramental confession, so wrought on her that she fell 
ill and was confined to her bed for weeks. During that period 
of distress she read all sorts of religious books—Jeremy Taylor’s 
Holy Living, Baxter’s Saints’ Rest, Sherlock’s Practical Chris- 
flan, St. Augustine’s Confessions, etc., etc. Then, having made 
up her mind to unburden her conscience, she was advised to 
seck shrift from John Keble. She herself will tell us the pathe- 
tically absurd result : 
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“Keble, I think, was an unsatisfactory director. He was 
kind, amiable, and his own humble, pious character made itself 
felt in his letters and personal intercourse. But he never laid 
hands on the soul, or even attempted it, and his directions were 
always in the way of ‘suggestions.’ The burning question of 
confession was at once brought forward, and Keble’s direction 
was amusingly original if not theological. 


POST. 


The way he ‘suggested’ of settling it was this: ‘ Write out your 
general confession and send it to me; then go to church and listen 
to the general absolution with great reverence; and that will do 
until you can make it in person. Meanwhile keep a copy of your 
confession and read it over on certain more solemn days—Fridays 
or eves of the greater feasts.’ A pleasant way of preparing for 
one’s ‘ greater feasts,’ and a nice sort of feeling that one’s unhappy 
‘general’ was always locked up in one’s private desk ready for 
use! But I do not intend to be savage; and indeed I loved and 
reverenced Keble greatly, only I felt that I had shot an arrow’s 
length beyond the mark he aimed at; I do not mean in good- 
ness, God forbid! but in apprehension of what the Catholic 
sacraments really meant. For, in fact, to write out one’s sins and 
post them, and then go to church and make-believe that the 
‘misereatur vestri’ of the public service is your own private 
and particular absolution, was too transparent a sham for me 
to succeed in practising. I tried it, and was too much ashamed 
of the absurdity ever to try it again. With the profoundest 
respect for one so venerable as he undoubtedly was, I felt 
that I was asking for bread and that he was giving me a stone.” 

Augusta went to London in February, 1848, for a visit to 
her then married sister, Cecilia, and while she was there her 
mother died a sudden death at Babbicombe. This bereavement 
was a hard blow to her, for she was tenderly attached to both 
her parents. But it was part of the providential purification 
of her soul, and it helped her onward and upward. In her 
grief and desolation she felt more drawn to God. 

About this time Mr. Maskell, her pastor, discovered Augusta’s 
craving for penance, and urged her to go see Dr. Pusey, at Tor- 
quay. “I shall not easily forget that time,” she wrote years 
afterwards in strict confidence to a friend, with no idea that her 
disclosure would be made public, “and that day, April 8, 1849. 
I certainly am not one to make light of such an act, unsacra- 
mental though it be, invalid its absolution, unmethodical its 
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preparation, and irregular its administration. In every one’s 
life, who has decided on such an act, it is about as solemn and 
critical and momentous as any one can perform. To me it 
was the conclusion of a long struggle and the realization of ex- 
actly a ten years’ desire. If a soul can give any pledge of 
sincerity, this is it. If ever a true act of contrition, of humili- 
ation, can be elicited from a soul, surely it is in this voluntary 
act, the fruit of an intense conviction. When it was over, I 
was as unsatisfied on the respective claims of Rome and Eng- 
land as before; I had as much and as little faith in the Eng- 
lish sacraments; but still there passed into my conscience a 
deeper peace, although the debatable ground of Faith remained 
unchanged.” 


HER VOCATION FORESHADOWED. 


She was eager to be at work, to be of use in the world. 
She began to visit the poor and kept on until she knew every 
cottage and every one in every cottage in Barton and the 
Combes. She founded a school in one of the neglected ham- 
lets of the parish, and walked to it every day over Black Hill, 
and undertook the religious instruction of the children her- 
self. She taught them the catechism and explained to them 
the Creed, with the help of Ken’s Practical Love of God. She 
bought a very large picture of the Crucifixion, and made the 
little ones learn devotions to the Five Wounds and other things 
more Roman than even High Church. Years before, while visit- . 
ing London, in the midst of the diversions of society, she had 
heard a voice in her heart saying: “You are not meant for 
all this.” Later, in considering the elements of goodness, she 
had reached the conclusion that poverty was essential to the 
ideal life; “marrying and giving in marriage, farm and mer- 
. chandise, London seasons and the requirements of dress—all 
these things made a jumble in my mind which I ticketed ‘the 
‘orld,’ and held in abhorrence.” These warnings and theories 
came back to her in the midst of her charitable activities. Her 

ition cast its shadow before it. But while she was willing 
to consecrate her days to altruistic labors, she shrank from the 
lotion of the convent. The religious life, she thought, is not 

‘essarily convent life. A person might follow the Gospel 

insels, and practise spiritual and corporal works of mercy, 

still live in the world. The more she thought over this 
lan the better she liked it. She sketched it on paper and 
called it “ The Ideal of a Religious Order.” It provided a rule 
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nd superiors for persons not willing to be cloistered but dis- 
posed to give themselves to all manner of good works. “| 
gave my sketch to Mr. Maskell, and asked him to read it and 
tell me what he thought of it. Standing by a myrtle-tree one 
day in our garden, just going out, he said: ‘ By-the-bye, I have 
read your sketch. Do you know, an order exists among 
Roman Catholics very like you describe?’ ‘Indeed! I know 
nothing of it: what is it called?’ ‘The Third Order of St. 
Dominic,’ he replied. As he said the words I thought I should 
have fainted. I burst into a profuse perspiration and laid hold 
of the myrtle-tree to prevent myself from falling. I went back 
into the house and wrote down the name in my pocket-book, 
saying to myself, ‘Some day I shall belong to the Third Order 
of St. Dominic.’ ”’ 

The celebrated Gorham case, that was so fateful for so many 
Anglicans, was then before the courts, and Augusta expressed 
the wish that the final decision would “go wrong,” as that 
would help to break the chains that bound her to the Estab- 
lishment. In that Christmas-tide she was in Exeter, under the 
conviction that no matter how the affair was settled she would 
soon be out of it all. She paid a last visit to the cathedral. 
“Last times are always sad,” she wrote, “and the dreamy 
thoughts of old days came back, and, as chance would have it, 
they sang once again, ‘O that I had wings like a dove,’ and I 
thought to myself that I was about to fly away, indeed! Would 
it be to find my rest? I hoped so.” 





RODRIGUEZ’S ‘ RELIGIOUS PERFECTION.” 
While she was still soul-hungry, almost persuaded but not 
determined, yet pining for spiritual nourishment, she came upon 
a Catholic work that made the way to virtue clear and prac- 
tical. “One day, in Mr. Maskell’s library, I stumbled on three 
volumes bound in dark green cloth, the title of which took my 
fancy—Religious Perfection. 1 carried them off. It was Rodri- 
guez. A girl of sixteen reading the Waverley Novels for the 
first time would be a feeble comparison. Better was this than 
any conceivable novel, for here at /ast I found reality. It was 
precisely what I wanted, what I had always felt the want of; 
and I used to cry out, ‘ Oh, if I had only had this book at fifteen 
what a different being I should have been!’ Impossible not to 
be a glutton over these books. I read them by day; I read 
them by night. I read them aloud to my sister, who was vexed 
by my enthusiasm and did not relish the Fathers of the Desert; 
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and when she objected, I walked down to Petit Tor and read 
them there. I went right through them in a week, and then 
I began again and went right through them a second time. If I 
ever hear depreciatory remarks about Rodriguez, as if he were 
an old fogy, I feel as if I could slay any one who does not 
love him as I do! I think he saved my faith.” 

Finally, after much vexation of mind and tribulation of 
heart, Augusta resolved to become a Catholic. In order to 
bring the matter to a crisis, she told her father of her inten- 
tion. He was terribly distressed; but he could not change her 
purpose. When she had declared her mind to him the bridges 
were burned behind her, and her one course was to go on. 
Then she began to feel immensely relieved. 


THE DOVE IN THE ARK. 


Shortly after this she was notified by Mr. Maskell, who had 

already become a Catholic, that the Rev. Father Fanning, 
pastor of Tiverton, was at Torquay, and that she should go 
consult him. She did so. The priest, after due inquiry, 
bade her come to Tiverton the next week to be admitted into 
the church. Accordingly, on July 1, 1850, she made the 
journey, and that evening and all the next day was spent 
under instruction. On the third day she and another young 
lady convert heard Mass. “Then came Confession, conditional 
Baptism (what an ecstasy it was to feel the water on one’s 
head and to be sure/), and our profession of Faith at the 
altar. We left the church—just observing that some people 
were at the bottom assisting at the ceremony—and were met in 
the hall by Mrs. Fogarty, the old Irish house-keeper, and her 
husband John, both bearing large bouquets of white. roses, 
which they begged us to accept and wear, ‘for it was the day 
of our baptism.’ What a pretty thought it was! I kept one of 
my white roses as a relic. How happy I was!—so happy that I 
could not understand myself. I was not in the least pious and 
did not want to say my prayers, but to go into the garden and 
tell the air and the sky and the fields how happy I was! 
In the afternoon I returned home. The interior peace of that 
railway journey—deep peace—lI shall never forget. It seemed 
to go into my very bones and made itself sensible to the 
body. It was not excitement, nor joy, nor high spirits, but 
peace. I felt that I could say nothing, think nothing, but--I 
am a Catholic! I felt so detached too, so careless of what the 
future might bring forth—life or death—all was one now!” 
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On the day of her Confirmation at Clifton, July 12, she 
asked Bishop Hendren to inform her about the Third Order of 
St. Dominic. ‘“‘You had better go over to the convent,’ he re- 
plied, ‘and ask them there.’ To the convent I went, not know- 
ing that it was Dominican. I rang, and the door was opened 
by a novice in spectacles. She took me into the parlor and we 
began to talk. Presently I brought out my question. ‘I 
suppose you know that we are of the Third Order of St. 
Dominic?’ she replied. I felt overwhelmed; it was like meet- 
ing one’s fate.” 


THE DOMINICAN TERTIARY. 


Augusta’s dream was realized on August 6, when she became 
a secular Tertiary of St. Dominic. 

She was tried, as most converts are, with troubles at home 
on account of her change of religion, but these she endured 
with fortitude. She strengthened herself by frequent reception 
of the sacraments and by much reading of solid Catholic 
doctrinal and devotional works. “I read right through an old- 
fashioned Catholic library, beginning at the top shelf and going 
on to the bottom: Hay, Gother, Challoner, St. Alphonsus 
Liguori, a few saints’ lives (St. Teresa was the first), then Alban 
Butler and other books of the old school. It got into me a 
good deal of solid instruction and sobered me, taking the 
Puseyism out of me. Still I am conscious that it has been 
very slowly and gradually that my mind has expanded to 
Catholic light. And I have been constantly amazed at the 
discovery of how profound was my ignorance of the real 
Christian verities.” 

In the autumn of 1851 Miss Drane, with four other ladies, 
went on a visit to Italy, and spent eight months in Rome. 
While there she made the acquaintance of Pére Besson, who 
read her soul for her like an open book. Under his direction 
she made a retreat, during which he enabled her to comprehend 
herself and he pointed out to her the clear marks of her voca- 
tion. At first, and for many days, her heart was in a storm of 
resistance to the call to religion, and so beset was she with 
temptations to decline it that in fear and bewilderment she 
fled to the chapel of the “ Admirable Mother” in the convent, 
and there she sensibly felt the presence of our Blessed Lady 
and found calm. There too her repugnance gave way to eager 
ness, and her sadness to great joy. As a token of gratitude 
she left a valued ring to have its jewel set in the statue’s crown. 
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On her return to England, in 1852, she applied at the con- 
vent at Clifton to be received into the congregation. She be- 
came a postulant on October 4 of that year, and received the 
holy habit on December 8. The next year the novitiate was 
moved to Stone, in Staffordshire, and there she resided for the 
rest of her life. 

Of the career in religion of Sister Francis Raphael little 
need be said. Five years after her entrance the mother pro- 
vincial praised her, in Rome, as “the most docile member of 
the community.” She became successively novice mistress, 
mistress of studies, prioress, and mother provincial. She 
advanced in virtue steadily and multiplied her good works. 
Mother Hallahan and Mother Poole—the novice in spectacles of 
her first visit to the convent—loved her for her great gifts, her 
great graces, and her great virtues. When they passed away 
the congregation showed, under her direction, that she had im- 
bibed their spirit and was carrying on the work according to 
their plan. 


INEFFABLE WHITENESS. 


Her name in religion was Sister M. Francis Raphael of the 
Immaculate Conception. How she came to choose the latter 
designation she herself told Archbishop Ullathorne at the cele- 
bration of her silver jubilee: “I have truly cause to call my- 
self a child of the Immaculate Conception, and that in more 
ways than one. It was in the year 1849 that, being then a 
Protestant, some one calling at-our house said that on the pre- 
vious Sunday a sermon had been preached in one of the Tor- 
quay churches on the Immaculate Conception. It was the first 
time, to my knowledge, that I had ever heard the words. Pos- 
sibly I might have seen pictures so named in old galleries, but 
without attaching any kind of sense to the expression. But 
when I heard it, without the least idea of what it meant, it 
seemed to be the most exquisite music, and a curious sort of 
sensation came over me, which I can only describe as the being 
brought into the presence of something ineffably white. I asked 
what was meant by the Immaculate Conception, and was told 
(what so many Protestants think it means) that our Lady’s 
birth was miraculous, as our Lord’s was. I said, ‘I’m sure it is 
not that, though I don't know what it is; but whatever it 
is, it is true’; and thereupon I went up to Mr. Maskell (he 
had preached the sermon) and begged for an explanation. 
Then I heard the doctrine explained for the first time. It was 
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entirely a new idea to me, but I felt an intense faith in it, 
and that instantly, without any pause or waiting to think about 
it. It was like a great flood of light on the Incarnation. I 
believe that act of faith was the impulse that made me a 
Catholic. 

“The year after I was received I went to Rome, where I 
made a retreat, in the course of which my confessor decided 
that I ought to enter religion. All my life, not merely as a 
Catholic but even as a Protestant, this idea had been familiar 
to me; but directly it was decided, such a storm began in my 
soul as I could not describe, and it seemed to me as if I had 
never really loved the world till I distinctly understood that I 
was to leave it. I believe it was a sort of interior revelation 
that my real world was natural affections, tastes, and habits, 
and that the sacrifice of them would be a kind of death. 
However, I can only remember spending hours every day in 
the large, empty Church of the Trinita, literally watering its 
pavement with my tears. But one day, the day before the re- 
treat ended, the storm suddenly stopped and was succeeded by 
a profound peace; and that day was the eve of the Immacu- 
late Conception, on which day next year I was clothed and 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of which I have just been keeping. 
Truly I can repeat your lordship’s words and look on what I 
was and what I am, and feel lost in thanksgiving! How, then, 
could I take any other mystery than the Immaculate Concep- 
tion? I remember dear Mother Margaret being surprised at 
my choice and saying that she expected I should have taken a 
sorrowful mystery. But it seemed to me then, as now, that all 
good things have come to me through this special mystery of 
an Immaculate Conception.” 


THE “ DOMINICAN GRACE” OF A HAPPY DEATH. 


Mother Francis Raphael was seized with her last illness on 
November 6, 1893. Beginning with pneumonia, it developed as 
a derangement of circulation, and ended with gangrene of the 
foot and a general collapse. For more than six months she 
was subjected to such excruciating agony that screams were 
forced from her unwilling lips during the frequent spasms of 
pain. But as soon as these passed she followed them with 
ejaculations of resignation, praise, and thanksgiving. Once a 
sister who was present during one of these attacks exclaimed, 
in an uncontrollable burst of sympathy: “Oh, dear mother, it 
is terrible to see you suffering like this!’’ With a sweet smile 
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she replied: “ Ah, dear child, if you knew all that God is do- 
ing in my soul by this suffering you would not grieve, but 
rejoice! It is all right, and more than right.” ‘While it lasts,” 
she said to others, “one can do nothing but try to bear it 
with all the power of the soul. But after it has passed, one 
feels that it has done. a work that nothing else could effect ; 
that it has crushed self, and squeezed out pride and self-love 
as nothing else could.” To some of the sisters she wrote: “I 
never thought or dreamt that human beings could suffer what I 
have suffered this last week. It seems to pass all comprehen- 
sion.” 

She was beset for a time with fear and depression, and she 
spoke of “phantoms” that terrified her; but all this darkness 
finally left her soul in unclouded peace and hope. As her 
weakness increased her acts of resignation became more fre- 
quent. Towards the end she was heard to say: “O my God! 
when wilt thou take me? But I am ready to live till the 
Judgment Day, if thou wilt.” About 1 A. M. on April 29, 1894, 
she asked: “Is this dying? Will it be long?” Then the 
community assembled, the prayers for the dying were recited, 
and the Salve Regina was gently sung by broken voices. And 
she was dead. 


MOTHER FRANCIS RAPHAEL AS AN AUTHOR. 


From her entrance into the convent her gift as a writer was 
cultivated. Far from being inflated with vanity at this, she 
thought that she was useless to the community and so had 
been set this task. She wrote at odd moments, between other 
occupations to which she was sent as a substitute, and at full 
leisure from other employments. The complete list of her 
writings is as follows: Four of the famous “Clifton Tracts” ; 
Catholic Legends and Stories ; Sketches of Dominican Missions; The 
Life of St. Dominic, with a Sketch of the Dominican Order ; The 
Knights of St. John, with the Battle of Lepanto and the Siege of 
Vienna; The Three Chancellors—William of Wykeham, William 
of Waynflete, and Sir Thomas More; Memoir of Sister Mary 
Philomena Berkeley, A History of England (written up to the 
jubilee of Queen Victoria), A Catechism of English History, 
Historical Tales, Tales and Traditions, Christian Schools and 
Scholars, Biographical Memoir of the Hon. Henry E. Dormer, 
Life of Mother Margaret Mary Hallahan, Songs in the Night and 
other Poems, The New Utopia, The History of St. Catherine of 
Siena and her Companions, Lady Glastonbury’s Boudoir ; Uriel, or 
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the Chapel of the Angels; Aroer: the History of a Vocation ; 
Dalmeny Brothers; The History of St. Dominic, Founder of the 
Friars-Preachers; five volumes of “Catholic Readers”; Zhe 
Autobiography of Archbishop Ullathorne, edited with Notes ; Letters 
of Archbishop Ullathorne, edited with Notes; The Inner Life of 
Lacordaire, translated from the French of Pére Chocarne, and 
The Imagination: its Nature, Uses, and Abuses (written for 
the Literary Department of the World’s Congress Auxiliary, 
Chicago). The Spirit of the Dominican Order, published two 
years after her death, is “an object-lesson in Dominican life,” 
written solely for the edification of her sisters in religion. It 
has, however, gained a wide circulation, and is destined, per- 
haps, to be one of the most practically helpful of her books. 

A fascinating volume has been made by the Rev. Bertrand 
Wilberforce, O.P., of a Memoir of her life (from which this 
sketch is taken), together with some of her spiritual notes and 
letters. 

She lived seventy-one years and sleeps the sleep of peace! 


THE CLOCK. 
BY F. X. E. 


WINDING of its slender key, 

And lo! the ticking monotone 
Refrains a note—Eternity : 

Tis all that Time may dare to own. 





LACORDAIRE AS A YOUNG MAN, 


CARDINAL PERRAUD AND THE LACORDAIRE 
GROUP. 


BY JOSEPH O’REILLY. 


7S a souvenir of the great French celebration of the 
anniversary of the baptism of Clovis, King of the 
Franks, a monumental book has been lately pub- 
lished—La France Chrétienne dans 1 Histoire. 

It is not a complete history of France in that 
the history of her deficiencies is not recorded—only her glories 
and her triumphs; and may rather be regarded as an apologetic 
work, presenting to us a picture of the great achievements. of 
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Catholicism in France during the onward march of the centuries, 
Its subjects have been treated according to a skilfully arranged 
plan, and embrace her whole history, from the dramas of the 
forum, the amphitheatre, the prisons of the Lyonese settlement, 
down to the end of our nineteenth century. 

The list of the authors who contribute to this work is of itself 
a remarkable indication of the harmony, which daily becomes 
more pronounced, between faith and science. The most com- 
petent representatives of laical science have labored side by side 
with the highest and most learned ecclesiastical dignitaries on a 
work prepared and conducted by the leaders of the Church of 
France. Savants no longer fear to advance towards the church 
and work hand-in-hand with her. It is a fact that no one 
thirty years ago would have foreseen, but any one having a 
knowledge of historical development will say that the way must 
have been prepared and that such a change could not have 
been instantaneous. The possibility and the progress of this 
union of science and faith are due, to a great extent, to the 
influence of that group of illustrious men: Pére Lacordaire, 
Montalembert, Ozanam, Pére Gratry, Henri Perreyve, Charles 
Perraud, Monseigneur Dupanloup—to name only those now dead 
—they were the leaders by whom the intellectual life of Catho- 
licism was developed in France. 

This work was a struggle against an opposition more deep- 
seated, more systematic, than existed anywhere else. In the 
seventeenth century the Catholic idea was trampled upon, 
although it still remained established in the church’s institutions. 
Towards the end of the eighteenth century it was almost 
without influence; highly honored indeed, but no longer pos- 
sessing any vitality in the social and political domain. Our 
nineteenth century, finding it banished from all quarters, suc- 
ceeds in restoring it everywhere; shows it in its purity as well 
as in its entirety, and realizes the importance of its social 
mission. 

It is remarkable that this double aspiration for integral and 
for dominant truth should be the characteristic of a century 
which in its infancy rejected truth from the mind as well as 
from the law. As a consequence the Catholic idea should be 
militant. Another consequence is that we must take the world 
such as it is, if we wish to Christianize it, and instead of con- 
demning the present state of affairs we must accept them in 
order to adapt them to the Catholic idea. Hence, again, in the 
struggle directed against evil, and in the battle to conquer the 
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modern world for God and for Christ, we must employ that 
which our age most passionately craves—study, science, history 
of the past, appeal to justice and right, liberty. We must use 


A 
A 





AN ATMOSPHERE OF LOFTY IDEALS INSPIRED HIS FRIENDS. 


as a means to this end the various modern inventions, and 
particularly the press; for “nothing is more adapted to our 
times, nothing is more efficient,” as Leo XIII. has said. 


Light is thrown on that period when Lacordaire, Gratry, 
Henri Perreyve were prominent figures by the biographical 
sketch of the Abbé Charles Perraud, written by his intimate 
friend Pére Largent, and lately presented to the public. A 
work of modest appearance, indeed, when compared with La 
France Chrétienne dans I’ Histoire, but of no little interest. An 
English translation * of it has just been published, which will 
enable the reader to appreciate it still more. The work is 
under the high patronage of his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons, 


‘he Life of Father Charles Perraud, By Father Largent, professor, of apologetics, 
Paris. With an introduction by his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons. New York: Cathedral 
Library Association. 1896. 
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who points out in a suggestive preface its salient features: 
“A life of one who may well serve as a model to the parish 
priest, the pulpit orator, the director of souls, the leader of 
men.” 

Some profit must always accrue from coming in contact with 
a noble soul who has grasped the ideal of the sacerdotal state 
and has in its own life faithfully reproduced it. ‘“‘ Words are a 
mirror,’ said one of the Fathers, “and behind the words the 
soul may be perceived.” The soul of a true apostle may be 
perceived through the numerous quotations with which Pére 
Largent so happily entertains his readers; for he depicts the 
soul of Charles Perraud from his discourses and his books. 

Many readers will be more interested, perhaps, in discover- 
ing the influences which served to mould the life of Charles 
Perraud, and will enjoy the privilege of an insight into the life 
and character of many great men who formed his entourage. 

An atmosphere of lofty ideals inspired all his friends. 
Henri Perreyve, his alter ego, thus defined the priesthood: 
“The sacerdotal state has always appeared to me to be 
the expression of the greatest possible love for men. Every- 
where that souls are to be gained, there the priest is at home.” 
Pére Gratry had constantly taught that the most expressive 
form of devotedness was found in the Catholic priesthood. 
Pére Lacordaire gave another definition, eloquent as everything 
is that springs from his heart: “The sacerdotal state is the 
immolation of a man added to the immolation of a God; and he 
alone has received the divine call who feels in his heart the 
value and beauty of souls.” And the great orator often said: 
“Youth wishes to find the an in the priest; that is to say, a 
heart sensible of what it loves and intelligent of its generous 
passions. It wishes the priest to show some appreciation for 
friendship, patriotism, courage, honor, liberty.” 

This is most likely the reason why Charles Perraud attached 
himself at an early age to the illustrious Dominican. 

Pére Largent gives us a glimpse of the spiritual direction 
received by Charles Perraud from Pére Lacordaire, that admira- 
ble leader of men: 

“From him as a guide, he learned to place a high value 
not only upon chastity, the inviolable practice of which was 
required by the holy religious as the essential condition of his 
spiritual guidance, but also upon mortification, the preservative 
of chastity. Charles . . . well knew that in the Way of 
the Cross he would meet with his wounded Saviour. He was 
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in a disposition to appreciate the question which Pére Lacor- 
daire one day put to him: ‘My child, would you not be will- 
ing to be thrown into a den full of serpents for love of Jesus 
Christ ?’” (p. 10). 

Later on, in his admirable book, which has been as his 


Pome 
“a 


PERE GRATRY, OF THE FRENCH ORATORY. 


spiritual testament,* Ch. Perraud tells, perhaps, his own story 
when he thus describes a young man’s vocation : 

“On a certain day, at the first blush of youth, a man sacri- 
fices unhesitatingly, nay, with the enthusiasm of faith, all earth- 
ly joys and hopes to preach the Gospel, to convert and save 
souls. The young and zealous apostle relies not upon his vir- 
tue, nor upon his personal eloquence, but upon the divine 
charm of Christ’s doctrine, upon the supernatural power of his 
promises, upon the resplendent light of his revelations. 

“Does not the Gospel contain all truth and all virtue? Is 

‘éditations sur les Sept Paroles de Notre-Seigneur Jésus-Christ en Croix, 5th Medita- 


tion, | Joie des Ames (p. 147). 
VOL, LXV.—25 
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it not the source of all hope and consolation? Is it not th 
fountain and guarantee of progress and earthly prosperity at 
the same time it opens up the perspectives of heaven, and lifts 
us up to God.” 

Charles was, however, the disciple and the son of Pére 
Gratry even more than of Pére Lacordaire. No one, perhaps, 
has ever had such an intimate conformity of soul to the reor- 
ganizer of the Oratory. 

Pére Gratry has outlined a true and charming* picture of 
the young Congregation of the Oratory, in which he saw 
realized the ideal which haunted his youth: “A city all of 
whose inhabitants loved one another.’’+ Father Largent de- 
scribes the burning enthusiasm which animated them: “ The 
desire to escape the sorrows attendant upon isolation, and the 
further desire to bind themselves together for the defence of 
truth and the salvation of souls, had lately given disciples to 
Abbé Bautain, as previously a similar spirit had drawn to 
Lammenais, under the shades of La Chénaie, Christian young 
men prepared to sacrifice all, even their master, who was about 
to abandon it, for their religion. If we would know the genu- 
ine type of brotherly and pious association, we must seek for 
it elsewhere than at Strasburg and La Chénaie; we must go 
back to Cassiciacum, to the country house where Augustine, 
after his conversion, trained himself for the spiritual life with 
his friends and relatives, and encouraged them in the pursuit 
of undertakings of which he was at once the inspiration and 
the guide. Was not the Oratory thus reconstructed a kind of 
Cassiciacum ?” 

In that home Charles took his place by the side of his 
brother Adolphe. Henri Perreyve entered with him. Pére 
Gratry has happily described this period as “the spring-time of 
the Oratory.” Immediately Charles manifested what he was, 
and what he was to become: a soul strong and tender, pious 
and docile, enraptured with an unrivalled love for Jesus Christ; 
a heart compassionate, loving, and faithful, accessible to every 
misery, of irreproachable loyalty, of dauntless intrepidity; an 
intellect keen and penetrative, enthusiastically giving himself to 
his masters and faithfully remaining their disciple. 

Ah! how quickly and pleasantly the hours passed in that 
series of exercises which led him from his little cell to the 
chapel, then to the lecture-hall, or the delightful garden. There 

*P. Gratry: Henri Parreyve, Organisation de la Vie, I/. 

+P. Gratry: Souvenirs de Ma Jeunesse, XIV. 
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Dupanloup or Montalembert, Lacordaire or Ravignan, would 
come and join heartily in entertaining conversations. Every 
question that interested public opinion, every problem that was 
discussed in the world outside, found access to this cloister, 
which was only opened for the purpose of initiating the future 
apostles into the perilous honors of the morrow. And with 
these illustrious friends, the invincible champions of great 
causes, the models grew up, the ideals were personified. En- 
thusiasm spread like a blessed atmosphere where the young 
souls of disciples were unwittingly tempered under the affection 
of those ardent Christians. 

And when recreation was over, Charles Perraud met with 
Gratry his master, his father, whose strong faith sounded like a 
clarion, for the conquest of souls, for freedom of conscience, 
and for the destruction of evil in all its guises.* 

The most illustrious survivor of those happy days has de- 
scribed, in pages replete with calm and eloquent emotion, the 
original and the eminently suggestive character of the lessons, 
or rather talks, given by Pére Gratry. “In this intimate asso- 
ciation of minds and hearts,” says the Bishop of Autun, “ our 
teacher became as a father to us—a true father, making us live 
the life of his own mind, and giving us a share in his labors, 
not after the manner of his workmen or servants, but such as 
is the portion of children.’’+ 

M. Ollé-Laprune might say of Pére Gratry: “ Remove him 
from this century, something is lacking to this century: the 
spirit of generosity which he inspired to our second-half of the 
century.” To fully understand this appreciation, we should read 
the complete works of Pére Gratry. Perhaps it will be sufficient 
to recall the words which he had spoken on his death-bed, and 
of which it has been said: “ These are the most humane words 
that have ever been pronounced ”: 

‘| bequeath to every human being that I have ever greeted 
or blessed, and to whom I have ever spoken any words of es- 
teem, of affection, or of love, the assurance that I love and 
bless him twice or thrice more than I have said. . . . I ex- 
tend this to all my unknown and future friends, and as far as God 
will permit me to all men. . . . I hope that I will be near 
them and with them after death, more so than during my life.” 

Such was the master, such was the disciple. 

Gratry has, as it were, cultivated in Charles Perraud another 


* Paul Lallemand, l’Abbé Charles Perraud. 
+ Le Pere Gratry, ses derniers Jours, par le P. Adolphe Perraud (p. 29). 
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LACORDAIRE, WITH HIS LOFTY IDEALS, DREW OTHERS WITH HIM. 


self: the same candor with much of the same perspicacity, the 
same heart hospitable to every suffering and boiling with in- 
dignation at every iniquity, the same love of justice and of 
peace, the same aspirations of soul; the same gift also of living 
again in his consoling and suggestive writings, of being all for 
all in this posthumous work as well as during his life, and of 
bringing those friends of a later day, whether they be high or 
low, learned or unlearned, to the love of one another and to 
the love of God. 

The poor and the lowly, the children and the laborers, such 
are the persons to whom he wished to devote his life. To come 
in direct contact with the soul of the working classes was to 
him an exquisite pleasure. Never did he reach a higher degree 
of eloquence than in some of those discourses addressed to 
them. His heart melted with tenderness, he wept, he sighed 
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with his dear working people; he gave them his life, he devoted 
his whole soul to them. And he, in turn, gained their souls, 
but only to deliver them into the arms of Christ. How he de- 
sired, in order to be more useful to them, to find out all their 
sufferings! How he wished to be in touch with the age, to 
sympathize with it. 

“The newspapers,” said he, “if we knew how to read them, 
we could find therein matter for useful meditations, we could 
acquire thereby the knowledge, more necessary to-day than ever, 
of human sufferings. For me these daily records are more in- 
teresting than the Annals of Tacitus, since instead of stirring 
up ashes already cold, I see palpitating there a life closely knit 
with our own, and misfortunes, virtues, or crimes for which un- 
wittingly and involuntarily we are in part responsible.” 

If Pére Charles knew how to suffer with those who suffer, 
he was also sensible to the afflictions of unfortunate nations. 
This touching speech fell one day from the lips and the heart 
of this apostle: “I greet with love and veneration Poland, 
and I receive in my heart each of her tears.” 

It was in 1864, “the time,” says Pére Largent, “ when be- 
yond the frontiers, which we believed to be inviolable, we fol- 
lowed Poland with anxious gaze in her desperate struggle and 
in her supreme distress—Poland, ‘a nation of sorrow’ which, 
according to the expression of Montalembert, had become ‘am_ ~ 
nation in flames.’* It was the time, also, when, again with 
Montalembert, we were dreading for France and for Europe 
danger from Russia, and when we were repeating the saddening 
prophecy which, sixteen years before, the great orator had pro- 
claimed in the House of Peers: ‘When Poland shall be no 
more, when her twenty millions of Slavs shall have been an- 
nexed, not to Austria, not to Prussia—that is impossible—but 
to Russia, as may well happen, then you will see what shall 
come to pass in Europe; the independence of the West shall 
tremble to its foundations, and the destinies of civilization 
shall be threatened as they have not been since the days of 
Attila.’ + 

“We do not regret the feelings of deep sympathy which 
we had avowed to Poland. We shall always claim for her at 
least religious liberty, and, moreover, we shall pray for the con- 
version of the great people who, unless they return to Catholic 

*1'/nsurrection Polonaise, by Comte de Montalembert (Correspondant, February 25, 


ech on the ‘Independence of Cracow” (January 21, 1847). Works of Comte de 
bert, vol. ii. p. 438. 
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unity, will not be able to evangelize efficaciously the vast coun- 
tries which they rule or upon which they border.” 


Charles cultivated those feelings of chivalric enthusiasm by 
dealing with a noble soul such as that of Henri Perreyve, his 
most cherished friend—Henri Perreyve, of whom he said after 
the death of this young priest: “ Henri was to me more than 
I can say. His life was one with mine.” How they partici- 
pated, during the days of 1848, in the hopes of liberty which 
were then kindled in France! They were enamoured of that 
ideal, that a Lacordaire pointed out to them, in his eloquent 
dreams of a democratic and Christian France, untrammelled 
from within for the extension of the kingdom of God, unim- 
peded from without for the expansion of generous ideas, for 
the propagation of Catholicism, and through Catholicism for the 
fruitful seeds of liberty. 

They might have repeated these words of Ozanam, their 
glorious friend: ‘‘I am impassioned for the legitimate conquest 
of modern spirit; I have loved liberty and I have served it; 
but let us be convinced that orthodoxy is the bone and sinew 
of religion.” For they were thoroughly convinced, to use the 
expression of Cardinal Perraud, that “the church is insulted 
when she is advised to be reconciled to civilization; for what- 
ever civilization has done of great, noble, and glorious it has 
been derived from the church.” Faithful to the advice that 
Pius IX. had given to Henri Perreyve, “ Scathe the errors, but 
love the men,” they desired to conform their life to this rule, 
which is that of the Congregation of the Oratory: “ To strug- 
gle against errors opposed to the faith by taking up and direct- 
ing against them their own weapons. To oppose to false, ex- 
clusive, biased science most honest, most universal, most -disin- 
terested erudition. . . . And, consequently, to give battle on 
the field of Sacred Scripture and biblical exegesis, as well as on 
that of philosophy, history, and natural sciences; moreover, to 
follow the evolutions of modern thought and prevent anti-Chris- 
tian science from confiscating the domain of social and political 
sciences, and making a monopoly of them, for reason revolted 
against faith; in a word, to be always ready to undertake any 
work, in order to reconcile to the grand unity of the gospel 
the discordant opinion of philosophers.” 

Cardinal Gibbons, in the preface to this biography, points 
out as one of its most charming features the spiritual friend- 
ship of Charles Perraud and Henri Perreyve: 
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PERE RAVIGNAN, S.J. 


“Glimpses of its beauty are given now and then in scraps 
of correspondence, one of which we beg leave specially to note, 
i. ¢., the letter of Henri Perreyve (then a deacon) to» Charles 
Perraud on the celebration of his first Mass. He chooses the 
text ‘May the Lord be with you.’ He utters the words as one 
grand chord, then with the several notes he gives forth a har- 
mony of blessing, good wishes, thanksgiving, grand aspirations, 
sublime conceptions, which end in a divine rhapsody, and leave 
in the heart of the hearer a minor tone of longing that he, too, 
might know such friendship—human and divine.” 

rhe following is the letter to which the cardinal refers: 


“<THE LORD BE WITH YOU.’ 


“Such is the sacramental word of the deacon, the: only 
word which I may address to you, my dear friend and brother, 
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before the holy altar. However, I speak it from out the fulness 
of my heart, and with all the depths of meaning which those 
sacred words imply. 

“Yea, the Lord be with you, dear brother!—with you this 
morning at the altar, when you celebrate your first Mass, to re- 
ceive your virgin troth, and to answer to your immortal vows 
by that return of love which surpasses all love. 

“May He be with you throughout that great day, to pre- 
serve within your soul the perfume of heavenly incense, the 
odor of a sacrifice which has had a beginning, but which, by 
God’s gracious mercy, shall have no end. May He be with 
you to-morrow, to make you feel that the joys of the Lord 
have about them something eternal, and which, far otherwise 
than the joys of this earth, may be drawn upon ever without 
danger of exhaustion. 

“May He be with you when, after the first rapturous trans- 
ports, you will realize that you are a priest for others, and 
when, descending from Thabor, you seek out the suffering and 
the ignorant, and those who hunger and thirst for the true 
Light and the true Life! 

“May He be with you in your sorrows, to console you; in 
your joys, to sanctify them; in your desires, to make them 
fruitful! Memor sit omnis sacrificii et holocaustum tuum 
pingue fiat. 

“ May He be with you, dear Charles, if you be left alone 
in the world; if our friendship is soon cut short; if you must 
go through life with no other support than the arm of a divine 
Friend. 

“May He be with you as a young priest; with you when 
grown old in the struggles of the priesthood and in the ser- 
vice of God and men; with you at the hour of death, which 
will bring to your lips, by another’s hand, the same Jesus whom 
your trembling hands have even now placed there! 

“Yes, my dear friend! I sum up all that my heart can con- 
tain of longings, of wishes, of hopes—all in a single wish: May 
the Lord be ever with you! This will be, here below, the life 
of a holy priest; and, hereafter, Heaven itself. 

‘‘ May the Lord be ever with you! 

“Dearest Charles, give me vour blessing! I embrace you 
affectionately, and I feel close pressed against the heart of our 
ever-beloved and divine Master.” 

In conclusion we must speak of him who, at the same time, 
was to Charles a tender friend, a dearly loved brother, affection- 
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ate as a mother, ever devoted, and deeply distressed when he 
was left alone. When by the dying bedside of his Charles, 
Monseigneur Perraud comforted him with these beautiful words: 
“My dear child, our mother brought thee into this world, and 











CARDINAL PERRAUD. 


I will not leave thee until I place thee upon the threshold of 
eternal life.” 

“ Brothers by birth,” says Cardinal Gibbons, “ brothers in the 
early life of the Oratory in France, brothers in the priesthood, 
brothers in the public spirit which so characterized the two lives, 
and which has accomplished so much for the glory of their 
native land, their rays, like those of a binary star, have shone 
with steady lustre upon Catholic France in her darkest hour of 
trial; and scanning the horizon to-day, we find no greater light 
than his Eminence Cardinal Perraud, Bishop of Autun.” 

\ finished portrait of the cardinal academician has been 
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given us by M. Ollé-Laprune in La France Chrétienne. I kiaow 
not of any other more true to life than this picture: 

“ As a bond of union between the heroic times, already some- 
what distant, of this history and the closing century, there is a 
man who ever since about 1850 has known all the men the 
characters of whom I have just described,* and who under- 
stands and blesses their youthful posterity; this bishop, a for- 
mer pupil of the Ecole Normale, a beloved disciple of Pére 
Gratry ; circumspect, discreet even to being impeccable; fervid 
beneath a cold appearance; austere and kind; a great and im- 
pressive orator; a member of the French Academy like Lacor- 
daire, like Dupanloup, like Gratry; fitted for the highest posi- 
tions, but incapable of thrusting himself into them; deceiving 
the ambitions of his friends, but doing on all occasions what 
God demands, simply, fervently, judiciously, excellently ; a noble 
example in this period of restlessness, a great power and great 
resource for the Catholic cause; in him live all noble and gen- 
erous passions, and we know that at the Vatican he is held in 
esteem and love.” 

When Monseigneur Perraud was made cardinal in November, 
1895, there was a burst of incredible joy in his dear old church 
of Autun. But of all the discourses and addresses that were pre- 
sented to him during that grand celebration there is a little 
poem that went to his heart more, perhaps, than all the rest: 
Misit tllos binos ante faciem suam. Such is the evangelical text 
that the poet has commented on and applied to these two 
brothers, the younger of whom departed before his time, and 
from the height of a better world stoops to the cardi- 
nal and throws to him the flowers of his white crown. His 
Eminence could not then refrain, I am sure, from thinking of 
him who was ‘a fathér and a master to both of them—of Pére 
Gratry, always enamoured of harmony; or from remembering 
his favorite word: “‘ Rien n'est parfait que ramené a Dieu et au 
Christ.” 

*Léon Ollé-Laprune: La Vie intellectuelle du Catholicisme en France au xix, sivcie. 
La défense de la Foi, in La France Chrétienne dans 1 Histoire (p. 561). 
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ST. ANTHONY’S BREAD. 


* N the great church of Ara Cceli, in Rome, hangs 
a famous portrait of St. Anthony of Padua, 
painted by Pinturicchio five hundred years ago. 
It represents the saint standing in the foreground 
of a fine landscape; in his right hand is a large 
book, on which rests a loaf of bread; with his left hand he 
presses to his breast a burning flame. 
The loaf of bread is an old attribute of the eldest son of 
St. Francis. It is significant of his ardent love for the poor. 
So conspicuous a trait of St. Anthony’s apostolate was 
anxiety for the destitute, that his friend St. Bonaventure, in the 
miraculous responsory written in his honor, chanted: 


“ Pereunt pericula, 
Cessat et necessttas ; 
Narrent hi qui sentiunt, 
Dicunt Paduani.”— 


Lo, dangers vanish at thy prayer, 
And want finds plenty for its needs ; 
Let those relate who’ve felt thy care, 
Let Padua most proclaim thy deeds. 


An instance of St. Anthony’s gift of miracles and of his 
readiness to exercise it to the profit of the poor, is recorded in 
the process of his canonization. Close to the church that was 
erected in Padua to his honor, shortly after his death, a baby 
boy named Tomasino, twenty months old, was drowned in a 
pond. The distracted mother, standing beside the corpse in the 
presence of several friars and a crowd of workmen, promised 
the saint that, if he would restore her son to life, she would 
distribute among the poor a measure jof corn equal to the 
weight of the child. Instantly the dead babe awoke to new 
life and stretched out his arms to his mother. 

The confidence of that bereaved woman in St. Anthony’s 
benevolence sprang from the record of his life. In Italy, in 
France, in Spain—wherever he had gone—his sympathy with 
the temporal needs of the destitute was second only to his 
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zeal for their eternal welfare, so that recourse to his patronage 
became common throughout those three countries, as well as in 
Portugal, almost from the hour of his death. 

So general was this trust in St. Anthony throughout 
Vaucluse and neighboring regions that two customs became 
established there—the seeds sowed by the farmers were blessed 
annually under his invocation to insure a good harvest, and 
the infants were placed under his protection by having a 
quantity of wheat of the same weight as the babes distributed 
among the poor in his name. The bishops of Apt officially 
sanctioned these practices, and in a breviary of the fourteenth 
century belonging to that diocese these forms of blessing are 
inserted in the liturgy: 

“ Blessing of the seed grain:—Bless, O Lord, this seed, and 
through the merits of our blessed father, St. Anthony, deign to 
multiply it and cause it to bring forth fruit a hundred-fold, and 
preserve it from lightning and tempest. Who livest and reign- 
est, world without end. Amen. 

“ Blessing of corn of the weight of a child—Benedictio ad pon- 
dus pueri:—We humbly beseech Thy clemency, O Lord Jesus 
Christ, through the merits and prayers of our most glorious 
father, St. Anthony, that Thou wouldst deign to preserve from 
all ill, fits, plague, epidemic, fever, and mortality this Thy ser- 
vant, whom in Thy name and in honor of our blessed father, 
St. Anthony, we place in this balance with wheat, the weight 
of his body, for the comfort of the poor sick who suffer in this 
hospital. Deign to give him length of days and permit him to 
attain the evening of life; and, by the merits and prayers of 
the Saint we invoke, grant him a portion in Thy holy and eter- 
nal inheritance, guarding and preserving him from all his ene- 
mies. Who livest and reignest with the Father and the Holy 
Ghost, world without end. Amen.” 

In recent years a new outlet for his charity has been made 
through the work of St. Anthony’s Bread for the Poor. It be- 
gan in an obscure way. At Toulon, Department of Var, in 
France, a young woman, named Louise Bouffier, keeps a linen- 
store at 41 Rue Lafayette. On the morning of March 12, 1890, 
when she went to open shop the key would not turn in the 
lock. She herself tells how the difficulty was overcome: 

“Tt is nearly four [now seven] years ago that our work be- 
gan at a time when I had no other knowledge of St. Anthony 
of Padua except that I had heard vaguely that he was invoked 
to recover things that had been lost. One morning I came to 
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open my shop, but found that the lock would not move. I 
sent for a locksmith, who came with a huge bunch of keys. 
He tried for an hour to open the door, but in vain. At last, 
out of patience, he exclaimed: ‘I must go for tools to break 
it open; it is impossible to unlock it.’ During his absence, in- 
spired by God, I thought to myself: ‘If I promise some bread 
to St. Anthony for his poor, perhaps he will make the door 
open without us having to break the lock.’ Just then the lock- 
smith returned, and I said: ‘If you please, before forcing the 
door, try once more to unlock it. I have prorhised some bread 
to St. Anthony for his poor; perhaps the saint will help us. 
The man consented, and the very first key that he put into 
the lock opened it as if it had been made for it. Language 
could not describe his surprise. 

“From that day all my pious friends have had recourse to 
the good Saint with me, and all our troubles are commended to 
him with a promise of bread for his poor. We are astonished 
at the number of graces he has thus granted us. One of my 
intimate friends, a witness of these wonders, made a promise 
to him of a kilogramme (two and a half pounds) of bread every 
day of her life if a member of her family were cured of a de- 
fect that had afflicted her for twenty-three years. Her petition 
was quickly granted. In token of gratitude she bought a little 
statue of St. Anthony, which we have placed in a small, dark 
room, where a big lamp is needed to see it. This is my back 
shop, and now all day long that little room is thronged with 
people in deep and fervent prayer. Not only do they pray, 
but one would think that they were paid to spread this devo- 
tion, so zealously do they make it known. 

‘‘Sometimes a soldier, an officer, a sea captain setting out 
on a long voyage, comes to promise St. Anthony five francs’ 
worth of bread a month if he goes and comes in safety. Now 
it is a mother begging health for her sick child or the success 
of an examination. Again it is a family entreating the conver- 
sion of some dear one who is dying, but who will not see the 
priest. Next it is a servant who is out of place or a workman 
seeking employment. And all these petitions are accompanied 
with promises of bread if they be granted. 

“Our promises of bread border on the fabulous! We 
have three of one thousand francs each, to say nothing of 
minor promises, incalculable as to number, and the favors 
granted steadily multiply. Daily we receive postal orders ac- 

ompanied with some cordial words of thanks to the good St. 
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Anthony. They come from all quarters—from Lyons, Valence, 
Grenoble, Montpellier, Nice, Hyéres, and thousands of other 
cities. We have even received forty francs, sent to us from 
the field of battle, by a commandant forming part of the expe- 
dition to Dahomey! It would require volumes to record all 
the graces already obtained, spiritual and temporal. 

“You ask how we distribute this good white bread of St. 
Anthony. Our method is as follows: We have drawn up a list 
of the poor communities, of the male and female orphan asy- 
lums throughout the entire region, not forgetting the Little 
Sisters of the Poor, and whenever we have the money in hand 
we ask them, by turn, on what date one of them wishes an 
offering of bread. On the day fixed they receive 50, 80, 100 
kilogrammes of bread according to the number of mouths in 
the institution. When the children see in the refectory the 
good white bread, they know that it is not that of the house, 
and, simultaneously joining hands, they offer a fervent prayer 
of thanksgiving to the good St. Anthony, together with a chorus 
of ‘Vivas.’ This token of gratitude must be pleasing to the 
good Saint, since he blesses ever more and more this dear little 
work,” 

In a letter to the Annales Franciscaines Miss Bouffier relates 
many wonderful cases of answered prayers, and then she adds: 

“A large book would hardly contain all the marvellous oc- 
currences that take place daily. In 1892 the alms amounted 
to 5,743 francs, which were spent in bread for our old people 
and orphans. The bank-notes of the rich are mixed with the 
cents of the poor and the working-people, for most of the 
donors carefully conceal their names. 

“That which supports our work is ardent and grateful prayer. 
Three times a day a thousand old people and orphans lift up 
their hands in thanksgiving to the great Saint who watches 
over them and supplies their wants.” 

The fame of St. Anthony’s bounty at the little shrine back 
of the Bouffier linen-shop in Toulon spread quickly, not only 
throughout that city but also all over France; it passed to 
Spain, to Italy, to Belgium, to Portugal, and to all other parts 
of Europe. Thence the glad tidings were carried to America, 
to Asia, to Africa, and to Oceania. The good news has circled 
the globe. Everywhere St. Anthony is confidently invoked. 
The Saint of the whole world, as Pope Leo calls him, is teach- 
ing the world that charity is the wide avenue to the favor of 
Heaven. 





MONSIGNOR JOHN VAUGHAN’S Thoughts for all 

Times* will, we hope, be followed by a current of 

Catholic literature in the same direction, namely, 

to impart to lay readers a more intelligent knowl- 

edge of God, and man’s relations to him, than is 

usually possessed by any except those who have to some ex- 

tent made theology a study. There are in all twenty papers, 

which fall under three heads. The first division contains five 

essays on God and the Holy Trinity; the second six on the 

Blessed Sacrament, Purgatory, and Grace; and the third nine 

essays, somewhat more miscellaneous but all of them referrible 

to the principles of the divine economy stated in the first divi- 
sion and operating in the second. 

They are deeply interesting and couched in a language 
almost as rhythmical as lyric poetry; and while it is this, there 
is a strength in the style springing from solid thought and full 
knowledge which raises the book to a high place of usefulness 
as a medium of popular theology. One need not read half a 
page before he finds how different this book is to the religious 
literature that pours from the Protestant sects. In saying this 
lo not mean that the writers of this literature are not de- 
sirous to do good, according to their lights; but it is clear 
enough that there must be every shade of heterodoxy in their 
opinions. Many of these publications are recommended by a 
popular and taking style; and it is said they attract Catholics 
in consequence. We are afraid that this is so, and it is to be 
feared that such reading must unsettle faith. Again, there is a 
danger in the freedom possessed by Protestant writers; they 
are restrained by no authority, for each one’s own conscience 
is the measure of his responsibility, and his own judgment the 
light by which he guides others. Now, when a man does not 
claim to be an infallible guide, when he does not take his teach- 
ing of religion from an infallible guide, we fail to see how an 
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ghts for all Times. By the Right Rev. Monsignor John S. Vaughan. The Rox- 
Press, Victoria Street, Westminster. 
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honest conscience can permit him to impose upon others his 
whims, his crotchets, his errors as the expression of God’s re- 
vealed will. 

The freedom we refer to affords opportunity for speculative 
opinion of an attractive and dangerous character. There is no 
one who has not some curiosity about God and the soul, time 
and eternity, the relations of this world to the world to come. 
These are questions each one likes to consider concerning one 
or other of these topics, and he is drawn to a writer who pur- 
ports to solve them in a sensible, straightforward, rational way ; 
not in the manner of priests, who lay down a hard, unmerciful 
law which, if observed, would make the defeat of this life the 
condition of entering into the next. To men who wish to unite 
the two worlds in a common service, who would make religion a 
curious system of balances in which all the powers of mind and 
body are offered to Mammon, with a clause of mental reserva- 
tion saving the possible rights of God, the free lances of Protest- 
ant theology will afford that acceptable scheme of belief which 
will put Mammon on the altar and God far away in the azure. 
For such men the Biblical critics among sectarian divines, the 
Rationalist Christian laymen who claim a right to preach, and 
whose abomination is a priesthood, are the teachers after their 
own heart. There are men of another kind, men who really 
desire to find God—it does not matter that they express it “to 
get religion ’’—but they are anxious to lay hold of a strong faith 
flowering into a holy life. This they cannot find in the lifeless 
walls and dead symbols of the sects. They are captured by 
the impulsive appeals of good men with more heart than head, 
because there is a vitality in them. But from these two classes 
of unauthorized teachers, on the one hand the critical, on the 
other the sentimental, our young people are in danger. 

They meet in their avocations and in society their Protest- 
ant friends who have been fed upon such literature as we refer 
to. Discussions arise, interest is excited, and a book is lent. 
One must read what the world is reading. The effusive and 
well-meaning platitudes of a benevolent man, who finds in the 
Divine Life the most perfect realization of charity, are put forth 
as his contributiun to Christian knowledge. It is very well 
meant, but absurd because it makes a spasmodic philanthropy 
the practical compliance with the entire gospel law. Such a 
view of Christianity is open to the objections of a social char- 
acter which we should bring against a revival of the Cathari 
and the other sects claiming similar primitive purity, which in- 
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fested Europe for so many centuries until close to the great 
revolt of Luther. When benevolence is the entire of religion, 
and assumes an organized form in the shape of a sect, license, 
profligacy, robbery, and public disturbance are the inevitable 
result. 

\gain, we have the hard, critical aspect of Christianity which 
begins by impeaching the evidences of faith by a critical ex- 
amination of the inspired writings, or by an inquiry into the 
meaning of inspiration, and winding up with the result that 
upon the whole Christianity, interpreted in the spirit of this age 
and modified, so far as its morality extends, by the exigencies 
of existing conditions of life, may be adopted by rational men 
as an answer to the requirements of the emotional side of their 
being, or possibly, if such a thing exist, to the spiritual life 
within them. 

Monsignor Vaughan’s Thoughts for all Times comes in not 
one hour too soon; it exactly hits the line between science and 
spiritual reading—znter scholasticum et asceticum—so that he who 
reads these papers must become a better man according to the 
growth of his knowledge. We can assure our readers that they 
will find the greatest interest as they go along; for in their minds 
a system of knowledge of God in all the manifestations of his 
power will be developed; so that they shall obtain a practical 
conviction of the truth, that the more exact is our knowledge 
of the nature of God, the more we learn of the divine econo- 
my in relation to ourselves and in relation to the illimitable 
regions of the universe, the more ready shall we be to live in 
this life as in his temple, to live as if we were passing through 
the ante-chamber to the eternal Court. His power is about us 
and within us here; this we must feel. To the exposition of 
the various subjects the writer has brought the resources of a 
rare degree of learning; a graceful style, as we have said; a 
gentle enthusiasm, very charming in its effect, of sympathy be- 
tween him and the reader, and we hope for this work a large 
circulation. 


‘esus Christ during His Ministry* is a work by “ Edmond 
Stapfer,” who describes himself as Professor “in the Faculty of 
Protestant Theology in Paris”; and it is translated by Louise 
Seymour Houghton. We may say at once that Mr. Stapfer 

ves himself in this work a man of ability—wrong, no doubt, 

his point of view, and uncertain in his Biblical criticism from 
Christ during His Ministry, By Edmond Stapfer. New York: Charles Scrib- 
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this very fact; but, notwithstanding his unsound starting-point 
and erroneous inferences, he evinces the spiritual contact « 
sympathy and reverence for the Lord in his work there an 
then in his ministry. He calls attention to this title “ Jesus 
Christ during his Ministry,” and not “The Ministry of Jesus 
Christ.” There is a difference; for in speaking of our Lord 
“during his ministry,” he is at once tested as St. Paul might 
be tested, or as St. Columbanus. He is subjected to the rays 
which pierce the outer shell of manners and deeds, and project 
upon the plate motive and mode of thought in the hideousness 
of anatomy. That this illustration does not exaggerate the 
meaning of Mr. Stapfer’s method, the reader must recognize 
when he hears that the writer announces his intention of no- 
ticing only such events in the life of our Lord “as throw light 
upon what took place in his soul.” This is a system of ex- 
amination we deprecate, because it begins with the assumption 
that he was a mere man. He was a man, and the most per- 
fectly human of all mankind; but he was also God, and no 
reverent treatment can place him on a level with his servants. 
To suppose that we are to take account of apparent waverings 
or inconsistencies; to look at the adjustments of himself to 
circumstances from time to time as small measures of expe- 
diency ;*and from all this to infer that he was playing a parti- 
cular vé/e in conforming his life and conduct to the prophecies 
about the Messias; to regard him as doing all this to meet the 
popular expectation, leaves a bad impression upon the reader, 
no matter what may be the opinion and what the writer’s in- 
tention. We think it would be unjust to question Mr. Stapfer’s 
belief in the divinity of the Lord, and there is before us very 
clear proof of his erudition in his manner of handling the 
materials at his hand; but despite the superabundant evidence 
he adduces for the divinity he leaves behind a feeling of dissatis- 
faction, of want, something like the effect on one of the argu- 
ment of a minister who must support the action of his govern- 
ment even though he has a notion that in certain grave parti- 
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culars it is impolitic. 

He points out, with good sense, what must be evident to 
every man who reads the life of our Lord as we have it in the 
Gospels and the works of: his disciples, that his teaching from 
the first is either an inexplicable enigma or a revelation from 
God. If he preached, it was what no man could have evolved 
from his own consciousness. And that he did so preach is 
superabundantly proved; therefore he must have received what 
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he preached from God. The stupidity of Rationalism forces it- 
self on one looking at our Lord’s entrance upon his ministry. 
Of course no one now questions the historical evidence—we 
assume that as accepted, and that the only difference is about 
the manner of reading the evidence; the historical evidence is, 
shortly, to this effect: Our Lord began to preach from the Pre- 
cursor’s mission and announcement of the kingdom of heaven at 
hand. To this he added the declaration of the Father’s love 
and the brotherhood of man. He proclaimed pardon and in- 
finite mercy at a time when men knew only the laws of blood 
and worshipped gods which personified all their deadly sins and 
passions, or gods of gloom and jealousy who were to be 
deprecated by sacrifices often as cruel and sanguinary as the 
acts to be dreaded from these pitiless deities themselves; and 
he who preached these tidings of love and mercy, the tidings 
of this heavenly Fatherhood and universal brotherhood, which 
bound all mankind together as children in links of a golden chain 
that went up to their Father’s hand, was a Jew, a son of the 
most exclusive race of all antiquity. This is the teaching at 
such a time and amid such conditions, and to-day Rationalism 
puts out the eyes of the mind when it sees in this anything 
but the work of God. Now, Mr. Stapfer is not less blind 
than the Rationalist': when he accepts the evidence, and to a 
great extent the conclusion from it, but draws back from the 
inevitable consequence of all that he accepts in the way of in- 
ference and the historical premises on which the inference rests. 


In the preface to the first of the two books we have named * 
we are informed that Balzac placed himself as a writer of his- 
toric fiction near to Scott, and immeasurably above Dumas as 
this novelist displays himself in The Three Musketeers. Noth- 
ing but an utter inability to discern the kind of talent he pos- 
sessed and its limit would have caused him to institute a com- 
parison between himself and Scott; it is as if a photographer 
were to compare himself with one of the great masters. He 
has far less power of dealing with historic associations and 
figures even than Dumas, the man he despises. 

It appears his object was to make Catherine de’ Medici an 
historical study on new and independent grounds, and so he 
presents her as one of those inscrutable intelligences we find in 
the political portraiture of the period, with a will inexorable as 


‘ Catherine de’ Medici, by H. D. Balzac, and A Woman of Thirty and The 
Valley, by the same author. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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fate; instead of being a “timid”’ woman, a woman “naturally 
timid,” “ambitieuse et craintive,” “‘ timida et irresoluta,” “regina, 
ut est mulier territa,” as she is described by foreign ambassa- 
dors and other contemporary witnesses. The ‘Woman of 
Thirty” is not a creation; she is a pure monstrosity, less con- 
sistent than any that a hag-ridden fancy had ever before com- 
pounded from discordant elements. 

While expressing the opinion pronounced above we do not 
forget that among his own countrymen Balzac is regarded as 
the greatest master of romantic fiction France has produced. 
An equally high estimate has been formed of him in England; 
so much so, indeed, that one considerable authority maintains 
that in his own domain he is what Tacitus is among historians. 
We have tried him in About Catherine de’ Medict by the standard 
he himself has selected, and we fail to find a character that can 
be at all regarded as a creation except, perhaps, Calvin. There 
seems to be something of the power of Tacitus in this portrait, 
but a single picture of a character incidentally introduced does 
not make a work a great historical novel. Christophe, the 
hero, is not a man; he utterly escapes touch, though he is 
given to us with all the minute detail by which Balzac endea- 
vors to make descriptive analysis perform the work of self-reve- 
lation. This is the method of Tacitus, but in him this subjec- 
tive portraiture has almost all the vividness of the highest 
dramatic power. Tiberius is as well known almost as any 
character in Shakspere’s historic plays; and when we say this 
we must mean that the creation is as consummate in art and 
power almost as any character of Shakspere. For in that vast 
collection of men and women, so true in the highest sense to 
nature, there is scarcely one that seizes the imagination with a 
stronger hold than do Henry V., Hotspur, Margaret, Richard, 
and we may add Warwick, though we see so little of him. 
But as these are historical figures into which Shakspere breathed 
life, so to that form which another historian would have sent 
down as a number of epithets and qualities tied together by a 
name, Tacitus has given that embodiment of imagination which 
makes this airy fantasy a thing of flesh and blood. Hence we 
have the profound and relentless craft of the third Cesar be- 
fore us more clearly than memory can recall the face and form 
of our ordinary acquaintance. 

You are not affected by the fate of Christophe; you do not 
admire what would be courage in any other, but in him is the 
testimony of Balzac, which you refuse to take seriously. The 
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impression upon you is that this Huguenot middle-class hero 
and enthusiast is a very forward, vulgar, and conceited youth, 
whose religion is not a faith which elevates above all earthly 
interests and fears, whatever else it means. When his legs are 
placed in the boot you are tempted to say, Serves him right 
for thrusting himself in where he had no business. Nowhere 
do we find less probability than in. Catherine’s demeanor to- 
wards him and his submission to what would be the most cruel 
ingratitude of egoism, cold, shallow, and pitiless, that could be 
conceived. Catherine had no claim upon him, yet he endures 
torture for her, and fhis while not only disavowed but practi- 
cally handed over to her enemies, who proceed to work their 
will upon him. No doubt there is a motive for this marvellous 
self-negation which accepts dishonor, torture, and _ possibly 
death, suggested in the devoting of him to such a fate for 
“the religion” by Chandieu, the Huguenot divine; but it is 
unreal. It is simply trifling with the resources of dramatic art 
to construct a character out of inharmonious qualities, each one 
of which is left in its domain an absolute sovereign; it is false 
to invest a character with an environment of incidents and 
casualties not one of which has any apparent influence in form- 
ing the disposition, and then to treat the character as if it were 
fashioned from such accidental circumstances. Now, Balzac has 
committed both of these solecisms in Christophe. You do not 
mind him in the torture any more than if he were a pasteboard 
man. How different are your feelings when you see the foot 
of the young Covenanting minister in Old Mortality cased in 
the boot; next see the wedge inserted and then the execu- 
tioner’s axe raised! Your blood runs cold. 

In the minute fidelity of Balzac’s descriptions of streets, 
houses, and rooms we have the detective power to an abnor- 
mal extent; but we say, with a certain reserve, that in its em- 
ployment in Catherine de’ Medici we do not seem to possess any- 
thing else. Let us not be misunderstood: we admit the photo- 
graphic exactness of the descriptions, and at times a coloring 
beyond photography, like the shadow of a spirit of good or 
evil cast over the painting of the sun; but what we miss is the 
life to be lived in the scenes set before us with such overlay- 
ing of outline, such mingling almost to motleying of colors. It 
is an auctioneer’s advertising picture when no people live in 
the rooms, stand in the halls, fill vestibule, stair-case, corridor, 
closet, court, with their laughter, their wisdom, folly, mockery 
their hopes, their fears; the little tragedies of inferior life 
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toning down the crimes and agonies of the great—all this we 
should have, but we have it not. 

Of course there are plenty of names, great and little, his- 
torical and imaginary—we have catalogues of them; but again 
no men or women, not even good pictures of them, not even 
the inspired blindness of sculpture with its suggestiveness of 
sphinx-like inscrutability and baleful power. The Guises have a 
sort of reality indeed, but it is due to their prominence by 
reason of conflict with the queen-mother’s policy. She is in- 
tended to be the central figure; so all others take hold of the 
attention in relation to her, but this is all the interest they pos- 
sess. There is an attempt to give us Charles IX. in public, 
and in the secret dwelling where he found, it is said, the only 
comfort fora heart broken by nervous excitement and remorse. 
Again the meretricious glare of excited fancy is aroused ; and 
we hear the heart-throbs running along the scale of the sen- 
sational up to agony that savors of the circus saw-dust. 
Bathos rhymes with pathos in this suffering. This is the danger 
of the abnormal translated by realism ; it is melodramatic, if not 
burlesque. Now we remind the reader of Charles IX., as 
Dumas brings him before us in Marguerite de Valois, and leave 
it to his judgment as to whether Balzac was justified in looking 
down on that great writer of fiction and in placing himself near 
“the Wizard of the North.” 

The writer of fiction can never be a true artist if his inci- 
dents are improbable and if his characters have no place in the 
intuitions of fancy. The morbid taste for the sensational has 
made a demand upon the exuberant imagination of Balzac 
which he endeavored to gratify through consciousness of ex- 
ceptional force and fertility, but seldom with taste and judg- 
ment. The effect upon himself seems to be, that the world 
within him and that outside, in its various phases of social 
activity, became confused, so that he could not distinguish be- 
tween the products of his imagination and the types of life 
before him or that were crystallized in the events of history. 
This is the only way to account for the conception of Catherine 
de’ Medici as an enthusiast for order expressed in monarchy. 
This is why he mistakes De Thou’s declaration that royalty died 
with Catherine. It reached its highest plane with the absolutism 
of Louis XIV. three generations later, but with the Great King 
there was more than royalty ; there was the historic monarchy 
going back to Chilperic and identified with France in its 
various vicissitudes for twelve centuries. If De Thou had any 
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deeper meaning than the opinion that the effete house of 
Valois had lost a guide in Catherine, it could only have been 
that the royalty of Italian craft had passed from the stage to 
make room for a monarchy of bold ambition and patriotic 
principle. 

We purposed pointing out why it is that the abnormal in 
fact cannot be made the ground-work of fiction without great 
risk of failure; but this note has already extended beyond 
reasonable bounds. 


Under the title Zhe Chief End of Man* Mr. George S. 
Merriam proceeds to prove that “ fidelity, truth-seeking, courage, 
and love are the rightful lords of human life and its sufficient 
guides and interpreters.” He offers as a medium of proof 
“the message with which the universe has answered the soul 
of man whenever he listened most closely and obeyed most 
faithfully.” He fears that he will interpret “the message” in 
question “with stammering tongue,” but we can assure him 
from a hasty perusal that whatever else his style does, it does 
not limp; he has an uncomfortable feeling that “by the 
scholar” the book may be considered crude: on this we pre- 
fer to avoid expressing an opinion; he is uneasy “lest the 
churchman should think it mischievous’: we promise him it 
shall not be put on the Index, if we have any influence; and as 
the full term of the book’s misdemeanors he thinks the man of 
science will form the opinion that it lacks “solidity of demon- 
stration.” Possibly he does no injustice to the man of science 
in thinking him capable of forming such an opinion. 

We are, however, bound to say that Mr. Merriam seems 
fair-minded and religious ; his mistakes arise from want of know- 
ledge, inability to free himself from prejudices, and a notion 
that reasoning proceeds from the heart and not from the intellect. 


There is on our table a book by the Rev. John Talbot 
Smith for which we ask young priests a place in their collec- 
tions. It is called Zhe Chaplain’s Sermons, and consists of a 
number of sermons in rather more than outline, intended to 
serve as the framework of sermons for those whose duties are 
of so exacting a character as to prevent them from spending a 
considerable length of time on the composition of their ser- 
mons. Father Smith has executed successfully the work he 
took upon himself. It was far from being an easy task, this 


* The Chief End of Man. By George S. Merriam. Boston and New York : Houghton, 
n& Co. 


M 
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one of supplying models to inexperienced preachers that would 
afford suggestion and form of arrangement without doing thx 
entire business for them. 


We have received a pamphlet by John K. Ingram, one ot 
the senior fellows and professors of Trinity College, Dublin, 
criticising an article by Mr. W. H. Schaff entitled “ A Neglected 
Chapter in the Life of Comte” which appeared in the Aznals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science for 
November, 1896. We have no admiration for Positivism be- 
cause, in the highest view of it, it attracts men of generous 
impulse by its specious morality and elevated social pretensions ; 
and such men fail to see that men at large are indifferent or 
bad, with a sprinkling of good among them to redeem the rot- 
tenness of the bad or to supply an occasional motive to the 
habitual selfishness of the indifferent, like the five good men 
who save cities steeped in iniquity to the lips. If Positivism 
were to become a force throughout the world, we might at 
once look for the end of things. We are sure no one would 
regret the social chaos that should arise from the “ personal 
morality” of Positivism more than the writer of this pamphlet, 
who in his dream of a religion of humanity hopes for the ele- 
vation of the race with as much ardor and enthusiasm as De 
Mun, but who, unlike De Mun, has no sanction for it, no sup- 
port for it deeper and stronger than the susceptibilities of a 
highly emotional nature acting on an intellect of singular keen- 
ness and intensity. 

In abandoning Catholicity, or, more correctly, following the 
lead of the anti-Catholic spirit about him, Comte did not lay 
aside his constructive power, his grasp of social conditions, and 
his sympathy; consequently, in any social philosophy he might 
form the zxsthetics of morality, as we may call the side of the 
domestic and social virtues which have power upon most, would 
be an important factor. To himself and to the finer spirits 
that would follow him the ideal of a noble world might appear 
attainable, and if all were of their kind would be attainable, 
and so one could understand their enthusiasm; but all men are 
not of this quality. Not the masses, blind, furious, unthinking 
only, but the smug philosophers of the unthinkable and the un- 
knowable who lie in their words, in their experiments, in the 
whole round of their lives are compact of grosser clay than 
these beautiful natures. 

The blatant unbelief of Spencer and the uncouth ravings of 
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the ten thousand shallow minds that constitute the “creed of 
science,” not the school, for this would be good English, have 
proceeded in a large measure from Positivism. No doubt it 
was not the system intended by Comte, but the abyssmal leap 
of the school just spoken of was a consequence to be expected 
from his philosophy. 

We fully agree with Dr. Ingram, that nothing is to be gained 
by misrepresentation. Though we hold that the Positive Phil- 
osophy is a bad substitute for Christianity, it is not to be suc- 
cessfully combated by reviving Protestant prejudices against 
the church. 


The division of D. O’Kelly Branden’s (Rev. Dominic Bren- 
nan, C.P.) little volume of verse, Heart Tones,* into “poems of 
the sentiments, patriotic and religious poems,’ must have: been 
a purely arbitrary arrangement on the part of his publishers. 
No such division can ever exist in the writer’s mind. Although 
not intended as a volume of sacred verse, it is almost purely 
devotional. In “ Victory,” p. 23, he seems to have swerved al- 
most involuntarily from his original motzf, on recalling that 
“the Lamb is the Lamp of glory”; while his truly Christian 
patriotism is by no means confined to its section, vide “The 
Christ Cry,” p. 91: 


“OQ Christ, and O Christ! we need Thee. 
Where the wrong-ridden nation is groaning, 
Waiting redemption again.” 


D. O’Kelly Branden will probably live out his own ideal of 
the poet as speaking to the sadder (generally the better) moods 
of men and women in short scraps of verse which will cling to 
mind and memory. His longer efforts are not his best, and his 
strongest hold on the public will be his exceeding simplicity. 


NEW BOOKS FROM THE CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY. 


The first issue of Dr. Gasquet’s revised edition of Cobbett’s 
History of the Reformation was sold out within a few weeks of 
publication. The work has been reprinted on better paper and 
at a much lower price. Since the editor has carefully verified 
every assertion which Cobbett makes, letting none pass muster 
unless supported by good authority, the new edition affords 
What has so long been wanting—a history of the Reformation, 


Heart Tones. By D. O’Kelly Branden. Buffalo, N. Y.: The Peter Paul Book Co. 
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popular in price and style, and at the same time trustworthy as 
regards facts. 

The Value of Life, a little volume of essays by Mrs. W. A. 
Burke, which has just been issued by the Catholic Truth So- 
ciety, has the advantage of a preface by Mr. Aubrey de Vere, 
who promises that its readers will derive from it much enjoy- 
ment as well as benefit. ’ 

“This unpretending book,” he says, “ whatever its fortunes 
may prove, is among those that tend to produce holy and hap- 
py households. It has thus unconsciously a part, like many 
others among the quietest things around us, in the great battle 
of the age—that for religious education. . . . The reader 
will not fail to perceive that the style of this book is perspicu- 
ous, concise, and free from false ornament, that its substance is 
the result of habitual observations taken from actual life, and 
that the quotations which supplement those observations are 
drawn impartially from writers belonging to very different 
schools of thought.” 

The first volume of a new issue of Father Cuthbert’s Curiosi- 
ty Case, by the Rev. L. G. Vere, is now ready, and forms 
a useful addition to the shilling books of Catholic tales. 
The collection was issued many years back in smaller form by 
the Catholic Truth Society, which now produces the present 
volume in a tasteful cover designed by Mr. Fayers. A second 
series will follow almost immediately, and the two may then be 
obtained together in a handsome volume for half-a-crown. The 
two series already issued of the new edition of Lady Herbert's 
Wayside Tales may be obtained in a similar volume, which will 
be found very suitable for prizes and presents. 

The Economic Review for January contains an appreciative re- 
view of Mrs. Crawford’s Key to Labour Problems. “Sociologists,” 
says the writer, “ will be thankful to the Catholic Truth Socie- 
ty for having published this adapted translation of M. Léon 
Harmel’s Catéchisme du Patron; and he concludes by saying 
that “no student of social science can afford to neglect a study 
of this interesting little book.” 

Among the recent penny publications of the Catholic Truth 
Society may be mentioned, Ought We to honour Mary ? by the 
Rev. J. F. Splaine, S.J.; No. 24 of the Library of Catholic 
Tales, containing “‘A Lucky Hamper,” by Margaret E. Merri- 
man, and “ Unfaithful,” by Joseph Carmichael ; and Archbishop 
Ullathorne’s famous sermon on The Drunkard. 

Father Charles Bowden has compiled a Life of James, Earl 
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of Derwentwater, A.D. 1689-1716, in which are brought together 
the various letters of the earl, with much information not 
hitherto readily accessible. A portrait of the earl is given as a 
frontispiece. 

The Catholic Truth Society has just issued two leaflets—one 
dealing with Chiniquy, the other with the Protestant Alliance 
—which will be very useful for distribution at the meetings 
addressed by the Canadian apostate. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


The North American Review contains a clever article by Pro- 
fessor B. I. Wheeler, of Cornell University, on “The Modern 
Greek as a Fighting Man.” It is interesting at present as a 
forecast of the result of the war; for the writer, notwithstand- 
ing sympathy with the Greeks, seemed to be pretty certain that 
they would be worsted in a fight with the Turks. He judged 
from national characteristics that the Greeks, though brave and 
hardy, would not be amenable to discipline in the higher sense, 
while the Turks, possessing the advantage of drill and organiza- 
tion, would have in their fatalism an additional element of 
stolid strength. 

In the same issue Professor Goldwin Smith, under the title 
of “ A Constitutional Misfit,” supplies an article on American 
party politics. It contains in a short compass a fairly reasona- 
ble number of misconceptions of the origin and nature of party 
government in England, and applies them to party movements 
in this country. If he be correct in the application, this would 
appear to teach very little, because the test is not to be relied 
upon. His criticism of the opinion that popular government 
in the United States has stood the test of a hundred years 
and has come well out of the trial is rather flippant than judi- 
cious, and certainly is not sustained by citing in support of it 
the authority of “Robert Lowe.” The truth is, Lowe was a 
man of great ability, but had no more idea of practical states- 
manship than the ordinary professor in a college. He seceded 
from the Liberal Party on a moderate reform bill; he sup- 
sorted that party later on when it was rushing to manhood 
suffrage at the rate of sixty miles an hour. As chancellor of 
the exchequer he will be remembered for a budget that nearly 
wrecked the party. In that office it was thought the special 
qualities of his mind and the result of his studies would have 
given him an opportunity for exceptional distinction. His 
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failure provides another instance of the wide difference there is 
between the academics of the study and the lecture hall, where 
there is no responsibility and no contradiction, and the politi- 
cal adjustments offered under a sense of responsibility and 
subject to instructed criticism. 

The Journal of the Medical Sciences for April has an article 
entitled ‘‘ Morbid Besetments or Obsessions,” by Colonel B. 
Burr, M.D., in which he discusses in an interesting manner what 
we should rather call phenomena of nervousness than “ obses- 
sions.” In fact it is an abuse of language to apply the word 
to the processes described in the article, and its selection would 
seem made for the purpose of giving a learned air to a very 
simple matter so far as its classification is concerned. For the 
treatment of patients under the different shades of nervous irri- 
tability or excitement we have no criticism, partly because there 
Dr. Burr is on his own ground, and partly because his brother- 
practitioners would have an interest in taking him to task if his 
method were unusual and unauthorized. A statement he makes 
of the different effects of “imperative conceptions” on himself 
when he was a young man, and their influence upon him now, 
shows that the mental tendencies he is dealing with are the re- 
sult of environment. The phrase “ morbid besetments,” which 
is an equivalent for “obsessions,” and which seems to have the 
sanction of general usage in the profession, contains an impli- 
cation which, if drawn outside the matter in hand, would serve 
as basis for quasi-scientific impeachment of cases of really ex- 
ternal besetment. We can assure our readers that, broadly 
stated, in the instances cited there is not one that has not been 
familiar to the world since civilized society, in the sense of arti- 
ficial society, began. That they have been treated with at 
least. as much success as they are to-day may be said with sub- 
stantial accuracy. The only difference, perhaps, is in the in- 
crease of susceptibility to such conditions, due to the modern 
use of stimulants and narcotics, the impaired nervous organiza- 
tion of the mothers, and the overwrought nervous system of 
the fathers of the present generation; but the characteristic 
symptoms of nervous disease prevail in all of them, and noth- 
ing more complicated than what habits and environment would 
account for. It may be added that among other conclusions 
concerning such affections the International Congress of Men- 
tal Medicine of 1889 adopted this one: ‘‘ They never are accom- 
panied with hallucinations.” If that be a correct conclusion, 
and there would seem to be no doubt of it, why call such men- 
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tal conditions “ obsessions’; and in a dim way hint that science 
is the great exorciser? They so clearly belong to a different or- 
der of phenomena from those to which the word “ possession ”’ 
and the word “obsession” have been applied, that nothing can 
be inferred respecting the latter from the recognizable charac- 
teristics and explicable causes of the former. 

“Early Man in America” is a readable article by Harvey B. 
Bashore in Lzippincott’s Monthly Magazine. The style is clear 
and crisp, and the treatment of his thesis, that man has lived 
on this continent countless ages, is not offensively dogmatic. 
Possibilities, as usual with the archeological historian of pre- 
Adamite nations, are confounded with probabilities; these in 
their turn become established facts, and in the sleight-of-hand 
of the whole function we find ourselves served up with a Q. E. D. 
before we are done thinking whether we are reading a fable in 
a Castle of Indolence or a paper purporting to be scientific. 

In the first part of an appreciative article on Montalembert, 
in Etudes for April, Father Cornut, S.J., who is the writer, dis- 
plays the spirit in which he approaches his work by informing 
us how Montalembert prepared himself for the task of com- 
bating the vicious system of education, and the moral and 
social errors of the age which it was reflecting, and in its turn 


confirming. ‘“ Full of this noble ambition, he set about acquir- 
ing the most complete knowledge . . . that the languages, 
history, philosophy, literature, the fine arts could give him.” 
It was a “touching sight,” he says, to observe “this young 
gentleman” devoting himself to the cause of the church, and 
in that service “ passionately pursuing new studies and turning 
to account every opportunity.” 


— 
- 





I.—ABBOT TOSTI’S ST. BENEDICT. 

A new life of St. Benedict has just been given to us in the 
translation of Abbot Tosti’s admirable work. 

Abbot Tosti is now a very old man, and although he has 
written many other historical works which testify to his excel- 
lence as one of the best archivists and historians of to-day, 
nevertheless this life of St. Benedict will undoubtedly bring 
him for the first time before the English-reading public. The 
“ Life,” while it is both religious and devotional, is above all 
historical, and for this reason in particular it is most acceptable 
and most interesting. 

The nations of Europe present to us at the opening of the 
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sixth century a fearful picture of devastation and ruin. Con- 
fusion, decay, and death reigned supreme. The people were in- 
different to all moral principle. In Italy itself some had taken 
up again the worship of idols. The wild horde of barbarians, 
like a black cloud obscuring the sun, had enveloped these na- 
tions in a night of faithlessness and despair. The rude savage 
of the North seemed for the moment to be undoing the work 
of the self-denying martyrs of Christ. Christianity had con- 
quered once, but if she would live she must conquer again. 

Then it was that God, in his wonderful providence, raised 
up Benedict, who was to marshal his silent army of monks and 
lead them on to battle. In that struggle fire and sword were 
to have no part, but the only weapon to be employed was the 
cross of Christ—the practice of the evangelical counsels. Such 
is the worthy theme of Tosti’s book, and he has handled it 
with a master’s skill. 

He tells how the saint, leaving his university studies “to 
please God alone,” led a hermit’s life in the rude cave ft Su- 
biaco, and how, driven from there by the wicked designs “of an 
enemy, he travelled to Monte Casino. It was at this famous 
abbey of Monte Casino that the saint formed his Rule, and, 
bringing together the scattered and powerless, yet zealous, 
monks of the West, instructed and trained them and sent them 
forth on that far-reaching apostolate of conversion and regen- 
eration. The barbarians, and not the Romans, were the more 
important object of this apostolate. This the author points 
out in a passage which may be quoted with profit: ‘‘ What the 
gentiles were in the economy of the apostolic miracles, that 
the barbarians were in the economy of holy men like St. Bene- 
dict, who subdued them by charity and miracles, and made 
them citizens of the City of God—I mean of modern Christian 
civilization. . . . The Roman people was a worn-out people, 
a prey to that moral lethargy which follows that intoxication 
of strong passions which they call scepticism. At such a time 
the soul loses its power to answer with the echo of Faith to 
the word of supernatural revelation. On the contrary the bar- 
barian, unencumbered with demoralizing and lethargic memories, 
was full of energy and capable of taking in the word of Chris- 
tian faithh The barbarians were not conquered by the soldiers 
of Belisarius and Narses, but by St. Benedict and his monks, 
who, with the ideal of the Evangelical Counsels, knew how to 
unite to the Latin stock that conquering race which, while it 
could not be subdued by the force of armies, bent its head, 
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like Totila and Zalla, at the feet of St. Benedict through the 
influence of that supernatural virtue which expressed itself in 
miracle and prophecy.” 

Every incident which the author records and every view 
which he takes, and wherein he differs perhaps from other 
writers, is supported by historical references and clear logical 
reasoning. As an historian Abbot Tosti is true and exact—as 
exact as this nineteenth century could demand him to be. He 
does not shrink from recording miracles, though he well knows 
that in return he will receive the jeer and the rebuke of both 
rationalist and materialist. But to them Abbot Tosti says: “ St. 
Benedict was a thaumaturgus and prophet whilst the church was 
being planted in the heart of civil society. . . . A thauma- 
turgus and prophet is Vincent of Paul, the liberator of woman 
from the slavery of sense, who reconciles Reason and Faith by 
miracles of charity, and in the mysterious ages of electricity 
and steam points out a path of light for the safe guidance of 
human progress.” 

As a literary work the book is also worthy of praise. The 
style is strong, easy, and varied; the descriptions natural and 


life-like. 


2.—AMERICAN AND BRITISH AUTHORS.* 

The compiler of this new text-book on literature, while 
dealing fairly with British writers, yet aims at giving lengthier 
sketches and fuller treatment to our American men of letters. 
The purpose is excellent and has been faithfully carried out. 

In both portions of the work the most prominent authors 
have been honored with biographical sketches, accompanied by 
quotations from their writings, by numerous appreciative com- 
ments on their character and literary ability, and by well-filled 
lists of references to them. For these things and for the spirit 
{ religious reverence which is breathed forth from nearly 

‘ry page of his book, Mr. Irish deserves credit. 

His work, however, is marred by many defects, some slight, 
me grave. About 180 pages of the American portion of the 
olume are concerned with just 26 writers, while 20 additional 
ages are thought to give sufficient information regarding some 

others of literary bent. This fault is less marked in the 
cond part of the book. 

Another defect, one by no means restricted to the text-book 


imerican and British Authors. By Frank V. Irish, Educator and Author. Columbus, 
Frank V, Irish. 
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in hand, seems to have flowed from an unworthy source. In 
vain will the reader search through this work for any account 
of such men as Newman, Lingard, Aubrey de Vere, Faber, 
Brownson, or Father Ryan, the Southern poet-priest, not to speak 
of others who are far more deserving of mention in this connec- 
tion than many whose names and works are recorded by Mr. 
Irish. Why are they all ignored? Is it because their writings 
have a religious tone and bent? It would seem not, for a 
hasty glance over the lists of authors has given us the names 
of somewhere around a dozen sectarian clergymen, whose pro- 
ductions are, in title and theory at least, exclusively religious. 
Perhaps it is because their writings have a Catholic ring and 
resound with the sweet melody of Catholic faith. If so, it is a 
pity; if otherwise, then we have nothing more to regret in the 
compiler than either lack of information in regard to his sub- 
ject-matter, or want of ability to discern true literary worth. 

As regards the sketches of our own chief writers, they are 
somewhat rambling in character and very often lack the con- 
ciseness and clearness so necessary in text-books. Then again, 
some of them give one-sided estimates of the authors they 
present to us, notably so in the cases of Lowell, Emerson, and 
Whittier. This defect probably results from Mr. Irish’s theory 
that a teacher should “avoid speaking of the personal deformi- 
ties or failings of an author,” since that maxim may easily be 
stretched so as to cover the works as well as the author. To 
many minds it would seem best to have every man shown in 
his true colors, for there is enough of real goodness in this 
world to inspire young people to the proper shaping of their 
lives, without depending on fictitious excellence which in after 
years they may find vain and empty. Thus far, however, the 
question may be one of individual taste. But when an author's 
personal defects and petty vices are interwoven in his writings, 
and are borne on the wings of his style, then simple honesty 
demands that he be not idealized, but shown forth in the clear, 
strong light of truth. Thus the student or reader, forewarned, 
is forearmed. 

That this criticism be not thought captious, it may be well 
to refer to the sketch which has had most to do in calling it 
forth. Mr. Whittier, notwithstanding his “supreme love of 
right” and his “ unswerving loyalty to truth,” was, in his poem, 
“Mogg Megone,” a defamer of the saintly Father Rasle, the 
martyr missionary of Maine; and his poems “To Pius the 
Ninth” and “The Dream of Pio Nono” have been fitly de- 
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scribed as scandalous and coarse. Perhaps Mr. Irish may have 
overlooked this trait of Whittier’s, or may have thought it too 
trifling for mention. Be that as it may, such low, mean war- 
fare against Catholicity, thé religion of our strong helpers in 
the hour of. our need, betrays a narrow, bigoted mind, one 
which should have been spoken of with moderation and not 
glorified. 


3.—THE JESUIT RELATIONS.* 

Professor John Fiske, referring to the work of the Burrows 
Brothers Company described in the March number of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD, writes: “I regard the publication of The 
Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents as one of the most im- 
portant historical enterprises ever undertaken in America. The 
documents are absolutely indispensable to the right understand- 
ing of American history.” 

The fourth volume of the series, now issued, closes the 
documentary history of the first Acadian missions, which began 
in 1610 with the conversion of Memberton by a secular priest, 
and ended in 1616 when Pierre Biard, S.J., concluded at 
Amiens his admirable “ Relation,” which detailed the capture 


and transportation of the Jesuits by the Virginian, Captain 
Argall. To Father Biard we are indebted for most of the ex- 
tensive and charming literature of this mission. Besides his six 
letters, which share with other contents the pages of volumes i. 


, 


and ii., his “ Relation” occupies almost the whole of volume 
iii. and the greater part of volume iv. This is a popular essay 
designed to cover various needs, but chiefly to exploit the value 
of New France for colonization, to recount the heroic incidents 
of its settlement, both spiritual and temporal, and to present a 
masterly apology for the labors of the Jesuits there. No one 
can read the smooth translation which accompanies the original 
text without conceiving a profound respect for Father Biard, 
alike as a man, as a missionary, and as a writer. 

The remainder of volume iv. gives the scant remains of the 
once voluminous correspondence of Father Charles Lalemant, 
who was superior of the Jesuit band sent to Quebec in 1625. 
He relates briefly the hardships of the first Quebec mission, 
brought to an end in 1629 when the town surrendered to the 
English Admiral Kirk. In the summer of the same year he 
and several others were shipwrecked off the Acadian coast 


* The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents. Vols. iii. and iv. Cleveland, Ohio: The 
Burrows Brothers Co. 


VOL, LXV.—27 
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when making a renewed attempt to visit their field of labor. 
Two of the priests were drowned, and Father Lalemant suffered 
a second shipwreck before arriving in France. No other Jesu- 
its were sent to Quebec until 1632. 

It will be interesting to know that the original manuscript 
of Father Claude Dablon’s famous Relation of the French. 
Canadian mission for the years 1670-77 has been accidentally 
discovered. It is a rare find, curiously coming to the surface 
on the roth of March last, at Sotheby’s auction-rooms, in Lon- 
don. The publishing of the annual volume of Jesuit Relations 
at Paris was prohibited by Richelieu after 1672, and few there- 
after found their way into print. In 1854 James Lenox for 
the first time printed this particular Relation, edited by Dr. 
O'Callaghan ; but they followed an abbreviated and modernized 
manuscript copy at Laval University, Quebec. In 1861 it was 
again printed at Paris in Duniol’s Mission du Canada, but still 
in an imperfect form. The lucky finding of the original MS. 
enables Mr. Thwaites to now present this interesting document 
just as it was written. 


4.—SIMPSON’S BIOGRAPHY OF CAMPION.* 


Not a few Catholics will regret the reissue of this work. It 
has been out of print for many years, and that it should never 
have been reprinted would not to large numbers have been dis- 
pleasing. Mr. Simpson not only took upon himself the office of 
censor of popes and saints, but also strove to vindicate Queen 
Elizabeth from the charge of being personally a persecutor, 
cruel and vindictive. He maintains, too, that many of the 
martyrs for the faith took part in a treasonable conspiracy 
against the state, and consequently that the penalties which 
they underwent were just. 

We do not by any means sympathize with or approve of 
Mr. Simpson’s estimates and judgments, nor with the general 
tone of his work, nor do we think that he can be looked upon 
as the most fitting biographer of Blessed Edmund Campion. But 
for all that we cannot share in the regret felt for the appear- 
ance of this new edition. No one can question the remarkable 
erudition of the author, nor his perfect knowledge of the times. 
So conspicuous is this, that Father Goldie, S.J.,in his biography 
of Blessed Edmund Campion, published by the Catholic Truth 
Society, acknowledges his great obligation to Simpson’s Campion,” 

* Edmund Campion: A Biography. By Richard Simpson. New edition. London: 
John Hodges; New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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“a source from which every writer on the blessed martyr must 
necessarily draw.” The golden mean for the biographer, as for 
every one else, is hard to find. There is room for doubt 
whether the truth suffers most from those who bring out only 
the perfect and the excellent, or from those whose eyes are 
open only to the faulty and defective. In the latter case we 
know that if anything good is narrated, it will be looked upon 
as certain and undoubted; in the former we know that many 
will not always be able to feel sure of the reality of the ex- 
cellences placed before their eyes. The truth suffers at the 
hand of both. We think that readers imbued with the modern 
spirit are more likely to be influenced for good by a work like 
this than by one filled with indiscriminating praise. Not that 
we approve of the modern spirit, nor wish any one to be filled 
with it. But what is to be done if, notwithstanding our wishes, 
there are men who are filled with it? 

We give an example to show Mr. Simpson’s complete mas- 
tery of the times in which Campion lived. A work has lately 
been written on English Schools at the Reformation by Mr. 
Arthur F. Leach (published by Constable), in which by labori- 
ous proof another of the beliefs of English Protestants has 
been shown to be if not purely mythical at all events grossly 
exaggerated. Edward VI. has been regarded as the founder of 
education, and King Edward the Sixth’s schools, scattered up 
and down the country, have been considered indubitable proofs 
both of the darkness of pre-Reformation times and of the dawn 
of the new era. Now Mr. Leach shows that, so far from being 
the Founder of Schools, Edward VI. was the Spoiler of Schools- 
Nearly three hundred grammar schools were damaged, plun- 
dered, or swept away by Henry VIII. and Edward VI. “As 
for poor Edward VI., he cannot any longer be called the 
founder of our national system of secondary education. But 
he or his councillors can at least claim the distinction of hav- 
ing had a unique opportunity of reorganizing the whole educa- 
tional system of a nation from top to bottom without cost to 
the nation, and of having thrown it away.” This is Mr. Leach’s 
judgment on the so highly vaunted work for education of 
Edward VI. Mr. Simpson knew these facts, at least some of 
them, more than thirty years ago—it did not come within the 
scope of his work to elaborate the proofs—and incidentally 
alludes to them in the following terms: “Campion was sent to 
the new foundation of Edward VI. at Christ Church, Newgate 
Street—if we may call it his foundation; but a new religion 
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had brought in new notions of merit and reparation; it was 
ample satisfaction for the theft of a hog to bestow its feet in 
alms. Just three weeks before he died, Henry VIII. not only 
atoned for his wholesale pillage of the church, but acquired the 
honors of a founder and benefactor, by restoring St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, Smithfield, to the service of God and the poor; and his 
son followed his example by founding schools with some of 
the church property.’’ Mr. Simpson’s judgment is hardly less 
severe than is that of Mr. Leach; to the latter, however, is due 
the credit of having brought out more fully the facts known 
to scholars like Mr. Simpson years ago. On the whole—with, 
however, the very important reservations which we have made 
—we commend Mr. Simpson’s Edmund Campion to the Catho- 


lic student. 
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(a 
» THE pitiful thing about the Greek disaster is 
the triumph of the nasty Turk. He has entrench- 
ed himself in power, quelled internal discord and 
dissension, acquired a robustness and consciousness of strength 
that comes with victory. While lamenting the fall of the Greek 
cities and the repulse of the Greek forces, we grieve far more 
over the triumph of Turkish arms, for it means in the near 
future the intensifying of the persecution of the Christians and 
the increase of the nameless atrocities of the last few years. 
The Christian governments of Europe smirk and smile, and to 
poor little Greece they say, It serves you right. 


ii 
> 





The defeat of the Arbitration Treaty is a measure of the 
American dislike for English official insolence. If there were 
less of swagger and more of courtliness, if there were less of 
autocratic bossism and more complaisance in England’s atti- 
tude to other nations, we might have agreed to arbitrate our 
possible disagreements. This Arbitration Treaty may be dead, 
but the American nation as a whole stands for the principle 
of arbitration all the same. 


-— 
> 





Mr. Gladstone has described the European Concert as a new 
Holy Alliance against freedom, such as would have delighted 
the hearts of Metternich and Castlereagh, were those high-priests 
of despotism still alive. Mr. Balfour has given a curious defence 
of the policy of his government in still keeping the British Em- 
pire in the Concert. It amounts to this: If the British govern- 
ment do not join the three Emperors and the Sultan in put- 
ting down Crete, these rulers will turn their swords against 
each other. This is, in plain terms, the justification offered 
by an acute dialectician; for the bugbear of a general war 
amounts to this and nothing else when put forward as a 
reason for supporting the Great Assassin, at the bidding of the 
Powers, in starving and shooting the Cretans and in entering 
on a Mohammedan invasion of Greece. 
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If a recent pamphlet published by Mr. J. D. Gribble, late 
of the Indian Civil Service, can be relied upon, the dealings 
of the Indian government with the Nizam of Hyderabad are 
not much more moral than was their way of dealing with 
native states in the time of Mr. Warren Hastings, whom the 
Anglo-Indian Jingoes love to speak of as the great pro-consul. 
It is an ugly chapter in the history of imperial fraud and op- 
pression, and would remind our students of Roman history of 
the methods of Rome with her subject states. The familiar ex- 
perience in official circles in India of the working of the im- 
perial system of management of the Nizam’s province of Berar 
is, “ Nizzy pays.” It gives the story in a nutshell. 


—— 
oe 





The Socialism which is illustrated by the following incident 
in the career of Count de Mun, the new Catholic member of 
the French Academy, would not be a bad thing. <A spectator 
says he one day followed the crowd to Notre Dame, ignorant 
why the bells were ringing. Inside were a number of work- 
people in their Sunday clothes marching in procession round 
the cathedral. At the head of it walked two young men, tall 
and robust, singing a canticle like the rest of the congregation. 
The young men bore a striking resemblance to each other. 
They were, in fact, the brothers De Mun, who were initiating 
the work-people in their duties as Christians. There is another 
story told of the new Academician. During the Commune the 
warehouses of La Villette were on fire, and in the midst of 
the smoke and flames an officer was seen leaning against a 
wall reading a book. Though he was reminded of the Revolu- 
tion by the blood-stained streets of Belleville, the only reflection 
the thought caused him was one full of painful concern for 
society and the people. “One is forced to ask himself,” says 
this Catholic gentleman, “which is the sadder sight of the two 
—the people in revolt, or society which has nothing to offer 
but a sanguinary repression.” 


—— 


We regret to announce the death of James W. Slattery, 
Esq., M.A., LL.D., president of the Queen’s College, Cork, 
Ireland. Though a Catholic, he was appointed by the Con- 
servatives, and in his career he has afforded proof that he was 
a man of uncommon ability. He was elected one of the pro- 
fessors of law at the King’s Inns, Dublin, the present Lord 
Rathmore being his colleague; and it is hardly doing an injus- 
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tice to the Right Honorable and Honorable the Benchers of 
the Honorable Society to say that it must have been a con- 
viction of Dr. Slattery’s great superiority to the other candi- 
dates that caused him to be elected. He was a graduate of 
Trinity, and filled the chair of political economy for some time 
in the University of Dublin. As an economist he belonged to 
the party of scholars which, under the lead of Whately, en- 
deavored to bring the theories of the classical school into har- 
mony with the more modern views which recognized relations 
founded on justice as a factor in determining economic questions. 


ii 


WHAT THE THINKERS SAY. 





THE AGNOSTIC. 


WE cannot grasp the whole truth of anything. Our mind, by the very physi- 
cal medium through which it operates, is compelled to take in the truth in detail 
and by the piece; breaking it up into parts after the fashion of material things, 
It drifts in upon us like rays of light, like atoms of air, like drops of water we 
drink and morsels of food we eat, in partial instalments fitted to our ability to 
assimilate them. 

But with an effort to free itself from this physical shackle imposed by its 
corporeal instrument, the mind attempts to make generalizations from the many 
rays of light, and even to apprehend and sum up, in some imperfect conception, 
entire aspects of truth and their concrete existence. 

Without fully understanding them, with all the sense of indefiniteness and 
incompleteness, we still recognize that they are true. And when humanity at 
large has pronounced similar judgment, to deny it leaves no alternative but an in- 
dictment of human intelligence itself by one or a few individuals, who frame that 
indictment on the validity of their own isolated judgment. 

It may be that in part our beliefs are connatural to our being, that they are 
partly inherited, due partly to early training, affected by our surroundings, and 
only partly the result of our own disconnected and half-unconscious reasonings. 
But when the results arrived at by innumerable intelligent beings, of various gen- 
erations, climes, and circumstances, establish a general conformity of conviction, 
none but a madman or a God would dare to impeach the conclusions; and, unless 
the negation be accompanied by credentials of superhuman inspiration, it simply 
assumes the proportions of sublime impudence. 

That is the position of the Agnostic in regard to the great spiritual truths 
which his gospel of vacuity and barrenness assails : a gospel without even courage 
to destroy, and without power to create; a gospel logically without fruit and 
without future—the gospel of unreason. 


ali 
> 





ERRATA. 
On page 307, line 12, for Marius read Manus. 
On page 314, line 36, for Britannica read Britanniz. 
On page 315, line 30, for anonymous read eponymous. 
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AUTHENTIC SKETCHES OF LIVING CATHOLIC 
AUTHORS. 

MARY CATHERINE CROWLEY, who has come into literary 
prominence within the past seven or eight years, especially in 
the important and difficult field of juvenile literature, is, like 
Blanche Willis Howard, Louise Imogen Guiney, Agnes Repplier, 
and other well-known women of letters, a pupil of the Religious 
of the Sacred Heart. 

She is a native of Boston, and had the good fortune to be 
born of scholarly and cultured stock; her father, John C. Crow- 

ley, being an alumnus of Har- 











vard University; her mother, 
Mary Cameron, a graduate of 
the Sacred Heart, Manhattan- 
ville—later the daughter’s A/ma 
Mater. 

With so favorable home and 
school influences; a large circle 
of travelled and book-loving rela- 
tives; a host of family friends 
among the clergy; and, in due 
time, a broad and varied social 
life, Miss Crowley’s literary gift 
made rapid and symmetrical de- 
velopment. 














Her early work, chiefly poems 
Mary C. CROWLEY. and stories, appeared in THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD, St. Nicholas, 
Wide-Awake, the Ave Maria, and the /rish Monthly; and it says 
much for the impression which it made, that the respective 
editors of these representative magazines have continued to take 
the most friendly interest in her literary progress. 
In 1889, still very diffident of her own powers, though with 
a steadily widening circle of admirers, she yielded to the urging 
of a friend, who committed her to the book by announcing it 
as in press, and brought out her first collection of stories for 
young people—Merry Hearts and True. It went into its second 
edition the first week following publication. Through the same 
vigorous insistence, its companion volume, Happy-Go-Lucky, came 
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out for the following Christmas, and had an equally favorable 
reception. 

Two other volumes have followed these, Apples Ripe and Rosy, 
Sir, and The City of Wonders, the latter a souvenir of the 
World’s Fair. 

Miss Crowley went abroad in 1892, visiting Rome, Paris, 
Dresden, London, Dublin, and other famous old world cities, 
and meeting socially many people distinguished in literature 
and art. She has been always as devoted to art as to litera- 
ture; and her fine taste is evident in the sketches “In Hoff- 
mann’s Studio,” ‘The City of St. Anthony,” etc., contributed 
to THE CATHOLIC WORLD and the Ave Maria on her return. 

Other literary fruits of this European sojourn are the seri- 
als, “A Family Holiday in Europe,” and “ The Colvilles in 
Ireland,” soon to appear in volume form, as sketches of travel 
written for boys and girls from the Catholic stand-point, and 
to offset various popular books, etc., which are unfortunately 
pervaded by a very different spirit. 

Among her serials still uncollected are, “The Experiences 
of Elizabeth,” “ Holidays at Hazlebrae,” “The Fortunes of a 
Runaway,” “ Tramp and Trinkets,” “Joker and His Relations,” 
and “Frolic and His Friends,” the three last named having 
been written for Lzttle Men and Women. 

But, as manifest from our previous mention of a few of 
her other magazine articles, Miss Crowley is not restricting 
her pen to the “juvenile” work in which she has been so 
signally successful. Her contributions to general literature 
are always appreciatively received. Her “Romance of a Man 
of Business,” lately published in the Ave Marta, where many 
of the serials already spoken of have appeared, is a delightful 
love-story. “The Sentinel of Metz,” “Fra Lorenzo,” and 
“Clifford Abbey” are of dramatic interest, and we hope to see 
them followed by a succession of others equally bright and 
good. 

She has published many sweet and graceful poems, which 
will ere long be collected into a volume. 

Miss Crowley’s work is characterized by great fidelity to 
life, sympathy, and refinement. 

She takes high rank particularly among writers for the 
young; and thorough American though she is, touches the 
child-heart universal; some of her stories having been trans- 
lated into French, and one finding its way into a school-reader 
published in India. KATHERINE E. CONWAY. 
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KATE VANNAH was born in Gardiner, Maine. The original 
family name was Werner, and through various gradations of 
Warner, Verner, and Varner it has come, during the last two 
generations, to its present form. 

Miss Vannah’s paternal ancestors came from Saxony; her 
maternal, from Ireland. Her full name is Letitia Katharine 
Vannah, but for the past decade of years every production, 
either of a musical or literary nature, is known by the name of 
Kate Vannah. Her mother, who is still living, has always been 
a Roman Catholic, as has the daughter. Her father became a 
member of the Catholic Church in the year 1872, and until the 
hour of his death, which occurred in 1895, he was a very devout 
adherent thereto. 

Miss Vannah was educated in the public schools of Gardi- 
ner until she reached the age of fifteen, when, immediately 
upon graduating from the high-school there, she was sent to 

St. Joseph’s Academy at Em- 














mitsburg, Md., under the man- 
agement of the Sisters of Charity 
of St. Vincent de Paul. There 
she remained for two years, at 
the expiration of which period 
she graduated. Shortly after 
her return to her home in the 
East she began to write for the 
press. 

This work was continued, in- 
termittently, until five years 
since, when musical composition 
demanded her attention to the 
exclusion of regular journalistic 
work, and, in fact, all literary 

Kate VANNaH, effort save the publication of an 

Gardiner, Me. : . : 
occasional poem in some. peri- 

odical. One of the first kind and encouraging letters that she 
received, by the way, came to her from George Parsons Lathrop 
when he was literary editor of the Boston Traveller. To 
him Miss Vannah sent a sonnet entitled “ A Flower’s Name.” 
It was a great pleasure to her to have the editor send to her 
for more, after paying her work a pretty compliment. It may 
not be out of place to mention right here that she had not 
abandoned journalistic work when she wrote and _ published 
the song which made her so well known, and whose sale is 
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still unabated, viz., ‘‘Good-by, Sweet Day ’—poem by Celia 


Thaxter. 
Her early poems were finally collected and published under 


the title of Verses. 

In 1893 a second volume of verse appeared from her pen, 
entitled From Heart to Heart. The poems are deeply personal, 
as the title would indicate. 

Besides her poems, she has written several short stories, and 
made a good many translations from the French. In journal- 
ism her work has covered a wide range of subjects, from book 
reviews, musical and dramatic criticisms, to personal sketches of 
interesting personages in the literary, musical, and dramatic 
world. 

Her musical compositions are now, and have for three years 
past, been done in collaboration with Miss Elinore C. Bartlett, 
a native of Minneapolis. Often they write their own words for 
asong. Miss Vannah’s poems are nearly all far more grave than 
gay. The same may be said of her songs. 


CHARLES A. L. MORSE was born in Waterville, Maine, and 
is of Puritan lineage, his paternal 









ancestor being Anthony Morse, 
who came to America from 
Wiltshire, England, in 1635, and 
who was one of the founders of 
the town of Dedham, Massachu- 
setts. On his mother’s side he 
traces his descent from one of 
the Mayflower pilgrims. 

During Mr. Morse’s_ early 
childhood his father moved with 
his family to Illinois, where 
he had accepted the office of 
superintendent of a railway. 
The subject of our sketch re- 
ceived his early education in a 














private school in Jacksonville, a a ee 
Illinois, and afterwards attended "Jacksonville, Ill. 
Illinois College, located in that 

town, being graduated from that institution in his nineteenth 
year. The following year he entered the Boston Institute of 
Technology for a course in higher mathematics and the 


sciences, 
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During his residence in Boston he became interested in the 
study of the claims of the Catholic Church, and two years later 
he became a Catholic, having been before that time a member 
of the Episcopal denomination. Mr. Morse believes that his 
conversion was due, under God, to the effect upon his mind of 
Cardinal Newman’s Development of Christian Doctrine, although 
from his early boyhood he was conscious of a more or less 
vague attraction to Catholicity—an attraction which dated from 
a certain morning in Montreal, when he was taken by his 
father to witness a Solemn High Mass in the Church of Notre 
Dame, the effect of which upon his youthful sensibilities was 
so intense that he ever afterwards regarded it as one of the 
white lights in the shadowy memories of his childhood. 

After his reception into the church Mr. Morse attended a 
post-graduate course of lectures upon history, philosophy, and 
literature by the Jesuit Fathers of the University of St. Louis, 
in which city he resided for four years, going from there to 
Kansas City, where he was engaged for some years in the real 
estate business, and devoting his spare hours to reading and to 
the collection of a library. Two years ago he was called to 
his home in Jacksonville, Illinois, by his father’s advancing 
years and precarious health; and in the quiet atmosphere of 
that college town he has spent his time in study and in writ- 
ing. Besides his contributions to THE CATHOLIC WORLD he 
has appeared in the secular magazines with some success as a 
short-story writer, publishing his sketches under a pen-name 
which for personal reasons he desires to keep inviolate. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


SAGACIOUS friend has discovered many historical side-lights on social 
A problems of the present day in the four volumes written by Archibald Ali- 
son, F.R.S.E., which contain a luminous review of the history of Europe from the 
beginning of the French Revolution in 1789 to the restoration of the Bourbons in 
1815. The following passage has an interest for members of Catholic Reading 
Circles who may not have access to the original work. It shows how the evidence 
of history may lead an impartial mind to form correct conclusions. Alison, by 
his studies, reached the decision that the great sin of the Reformation was the 
confiscation of so large a portion of the property of the Catholic Church for the 
aggrandizement of temporal ambition and the enriching of the nobility who had 
taken a part in the struggle. When that great convulsion broke out nearly a 
third of the whole landed estates in the countries which it embraced was in the 
hands of the regular or parochial clergy of the Roman Catholic Church. What 
a noble fund was this for the moral and religious instruction of the people, for 
the promulgation of truth, the healing of sickness, the assuaging of suffering ! 
Had it been kept together and set apart for such sacred purposes, what incalcu- 
lable and never-ending blessings would it have conferred upon society! Expand- 
ing and increasing with the growth of population, the augmentation of wealth, 
the swell of pauperism, it would have kept the instruction and fortunes of the 
poor abreast of the progress and fortunes of society, and prevented in a great 
measure that fatal effect so well known in Great Britain in subsequent times of 
the national church falling behind the wants of the inhabitants and a mass of 
civilized heathenism arising in the very heart of a Christian land. ‘Almost all the 
social evils under which Great Britain is now laboring may be traced to this 
fatal and most iniquitous spoliation, under the mask of religion, of the patrimony 
of the poor on occasion of the Reformation. But for that robbery, the state would 
have been possessed of lands amply sufficient to have extended its religious in- 
struction for any possible increase of the people; to have superseded the necessi- 
ty of any assessment for parochial relief or general instruction ; and to have pro- 
vided without burdening any one for the whole spiritual and temporal wants of the 
community. When we reflect on the magnitude of the injustice committed by the 
temporal nobility in the seizure at that period of so large a portion of the funds of 
the church, and observe how completely all the evils which now threaten the social 
system in Great Britain would have been obviated if that noble patrimony had 
still been preserved for the poor, it is impossible to avoid feeling that we too are 
subject to the same just dispensation which has doomed France to oriental slavery 
for the enormous sins of its Revolution; and that if our punishment is not equal- 
ly severe it is only because the confiscation of the Reformation was not so com- 
plete, nor the inroads on property so irretrievable.” 

“This is but another example of the all-important truth which a right con- 
sideration of history so uniformly demonstrates, that communities and nations 
are subject to moral laws; and that, although inconsiderable deviations from 
rectitude may be overlooked as unavoidable to humanity, yet outrageous sin and 
irreparable evil never fail to bring upon their authors condign punishment even 
in this world, Individuals have souls to receive retribution in a future state of 
existence, but nations have no immortality ; and that just retribution, which in 
the former case is often postponed, in appearance at least, to another world, in 
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the latter is brought down with unerring certainty upon the third. and fourth 
generation. How this mysterious system is worked out by Supreme Power, and 
yet the freedom of human action, and the entire moral responsibility of each 
individual are preserved, will never be fully understood in this world. Yet that 
there is no inconsistency between them is self-evident, for every one feels that he 
is free; and the history of every nation, as well as the general progress of man- 
kind, demonstrate the reality, both of the moral retribution of nations, and a 
general system for the direction of human affairs. And without pretending 
entirely to solve the difficulty, the mysteries of which, in all its parts, are probably 
beyond the reach of the human faculties, a very little consideration must be 
sufficient to show what in general is the system pursued, and how the Divine 
superintendence is rendered perfectly reconcilable with justice to individual men 
and nations.”” (Alison’s Hstory of Europe, vol. iv. page 572, edition of 1867, 


published by Harper Brothers.) 
* * * 


In the volume lately published on Zhe Philosophy of Literature Dr. Condé 
B. Pallen makes a strong defence of the theory that the critic should be the 
watcher upon the tower to proclaim the glory of the dawn, the harbinger of good 
tidings, and the herald to the people who await the word of his judgment. From 
this high standard there has been sad decline in later times. M. Ferdinand 
Brunetiére delivered a lecture in the French language to over 1,500 persons 
recently at the Lenox Lyceum, New York City, in which he dealt with the in- 
fluence of criticism, and gave some information concerning his own work in con- 
temporary literature. His definitions of a critic’s qualifications were especially 
interesting. The manner in which he treated his subject demonstrated that it was 
pre-eminently his sphere. He did not spare himself or others of his craft, and 
his exposition of the art of criticism was thoroughly appreciated. The entire 
lecture, however, was more or less a defence of his methods, and without a suffi- 
cient acquaintance with his writings it was somewhat difficult to understand. 

“For twenty-five years,” said M. Brunetiére, “1 have been trying to get out 
of myself and to become oblivious to my own impressions. We must not under 
any circumstances judge works of art by our own impressions. Criticism is 
virtually the science of the general process of art and literature, and the main 
factor in its proper handling is the method of comparison we employ. What 
disastrous effects individual impressions have on literature is amply demonstrated 
by an analysis of English literature, which fairly teems with the weather and fogs 
of the British Isles. The English critics have simply allowed their impressions to 
permeate their work, and as a matter of course their judgment has been impaired. 

“The most prominent two critics we have in French literature are undoubt- 
edly Sainte-Beuve and Taine. Both of these adopted a system of dividing varieties 
into groups and families, and then by comparing these groups and families 
arrived at some definite line of criticism. Taine, however, made men the 
results of their surroundings and the creatures of circumstances, and it is this 
that I would most emphatically object to. Man is neither the result of his sur- 
roundings nor the creature of circumstances ; for were he that, how could he be 
criticised ? How could he throw individuality into his work? In fact, how could 
he be distinguished from others surrounded by the same environments and 
influenced by the same circumstances? On the contrary, the literary man 
influences his surroundings, and himself brings about, or is at least a potent 
factor in bringing about, circumstances. 

“ The only way to gain a scientific theory for criticism is to learn how litera- 


ture is divided from age to age; to study the lines of demarcation, and then 
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institute the inevitable comparisons. In other words, literary criticism is the 
study of exceptions that occur in every age. To be able to define these ex- 
ceptions and know in what points they differ from the rule, is to be accritic. For 
example, Victor Hugo was an exception inhis age. He founded a new school and 
literally created a new species of literature, which many others have endeavored 
to follow. From him, then, emanated aclass to which others could be compared, 
and thus it is with every writer of extraordinary note. 

“ Anatole France makes the remarkable assertion that a critic never knows 
any one but himself. That in the usual run of criticism there is no depiction or 
reflection of the thoughts of the subject under discussion, but merely an expres- 
sion of the thoughts of the critic. ‘ You do not tell,’ he said to me, ‘ what Victor 
Hugo thinks, but merely what you think for Victor Hugo.’ Jules Lemaitre re- 
gards criticism as a good thing, and wishes that we might have ten thousand dif- 
ferent opinions on one thing because he regards it as amusing. 

‘“‘D’Haussonville condemns the theory of evolution, and calls it an empty, 
though dangerous, word. The danger, he says, which it is to literature arises 
from the fact that it seems to say to every one, ‘ You cannot do anything yourself. 
All your actions, all your thoughts, are borrowed or inherited.’ 

“ Happily for us much-abused critics, people are beginning to realize the in- 
fluence of criticism on art and literature. Every day they are beginning to feel 
that they owe something to the critic, if for naught else but his attempts to bring 
before them careful comparisons between the different schools and writers. One 
is not compelled perforce to accept the critic’s dictum as final. The evidence is 
before him, and he can weigh it according to his judgment, but surely the study 
of the critic, if it be but impartial, must be a help to him.” 

M. Brunetiére stated very forcibly his conviction that art, when compared 
with nature, must be considered as being merely the creation of man, a thing that 
does not exist in itself, and, therefore, cannot exist foritsownsake. Art, whether 
literature, painting, sculpture, or music, would disappear were mankind to become 
extinct on the earth. A work of art is classed more highly the more complex its 
nature is. It must express permanent feelings, and besides represent the life of 
the time and contain some moral sentiment and lesson. To have esthetic value 
art must have some sociological coefficient. 

An obscene book or picture he defined as one whose object is to disintegrate 
society, or which in any way attacks what society has agreed to respect, or, at 
least, makes believe it respects. The true basis of criticism is the comparative 
method, which has worked wonders in anatomy, philology, history. The study of 
comparative literature, which in French universities alone is neglected, is the foun- 
dation of all sane criticism. He then made a plea for the utility of criticism as an 
auxiliary to history, as an aid to artists of all kinds, and showed that in two in- 
stances it had brought about a revolution in literature—once in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when Ronsard and his colleagues introduced classicism, and again at the end 
of the eighteenth century, when Lessing and Herder overthrew classicism. M. 
Brunetiére thinks that criticism has a useful function nowadays in keeping artists 
in the right path in spite of fashion and advertisement, especially as the ability to 
judge is becoming rapidly the part of the few. He thinks a new literary revolution 
would do no harm. 

Columbia University deserves honorable mention for arranging tHe course of 
five lectures by M. Brunetiére covering the French literature of the past twenty-five 
years, His audiences contained a large representation of men, including the faculty 
of Columbia and many professors from colleges at a distance from New York City. 
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They came to hear the man who is at the head of French literary critics of 
the present day, and who, through his position as editor of the powerful Revue des 
Deux Mondes, wields an extraordinary influence in the literary life of Paris. The 
Revue is the broad gate through which the French Academy is entered, and the 
editor holds the keys admitting to the ‘ Immortals.” He may not always suc- 
ceed in getting the Revue’s candidate in; he can, however, usually keep an unde- 
sirable candidate out. The ARevwe’s influence is believed to have much to do with 
M. Zola’s exclusion. M. Brunetiére has been director or chief editor of the Revie 
since the reorganization in 1893, when, after the husband of Mme. Buloz, the 
proprietor, had nearly wrecked the review financially, the chief contributors, MM. 
Cherbuliez, Brunetiére, and others, took charge of the property themselves, Be- 
fore that he had been for many years the chief literary critic of the review. 

M. Brunetiére is a spare, dark man of medium height, with closely-cropped 
beard and mustache, and a rather nervous manner. He is not yet fifty years of 
age. He speaks in a natural, conversational tone, with a clear, resonant voice 
that becomes somewhat shrill at times. He talks slowly and distinctly, and can 
be understood easily by any one who understands spoken French at all. His 
manner at times betrays the professor, for in addition to his other duties M, 
Brunetiére is a professor in the Collége de France. He maintains a strictly im- 
partial attitude towards authors, and refuses to belong to any clique, believing 
that the critic must never follow his own tastes, and must be on the lookout 
against things that give him pleasure. The necessity of guarding against mere 
pleasure in moral matters holds good for intellectual matters, for literature and 
art as well. Though art and morality may not be the same thing, they are yet 
not entirely distinct. It is not true that there can be beautiful crimes or beautiful 
vices, as the Greeks of the Decadence and the Italians of the Renaissance held. 
Art has a social or sociological function in assisting the development of human 
progress, so that the cry of art for art’s sake is inhuman. He also holds that the 
critic should have a thorough knowledge of the history of art or of literature— 
that is, the laboratory of criticism. We can understand nothing of the present 
unless we know the past, and no amount of literary instinct can take the place of 
historical knowledge. 

It is a new experience to find a man of such prominence in the literary world 
of France who seems to be entirely free from the taint of infidelity and agnosti- 
cism. While at Baltimore M. Brunetiére was the special guest at a dinner given 
by Cardinal Gibbons. He was also honored in a similar manner by President 
Gilman, of the Johns Hopkins University; President Eliot, of Harvard, and the 
French Minister at Washington. 

* Ps * 

Dr. Thomas O’Hagan, in a letter to the P7z/o/, states that after examining a 
great number of works dealing with American literature he has come to the 
conclusion that “ Catholic authors, decause they are Catholic authors, have been 
systematically ignored in the pages of nearly every text-book on American litera- 
ture.” He finds slight justice shown toa few Catholic writers in a little primer by 
Mildred C, Watkins. 

There is still need of doing missionary work among publishers. Every 
intelligent Catholic should adopt the plan of writing to the publisher calling 
attention to such omissions. The Columbian Reading Union has already secured 
some practical results by appealing to the commercial desire to gain Catholic read- 
ers, as well as to the innate love of justice which every publisher should possess. 

* * 


It is claimed, as a result of the numerous clubs formed in recent years, that 
women are doing more solid reading than they have ever done. The public 
libraries show interesting statistics in regard to this, and the calls for trashy 
fiction and the lighter styles of literature have given way to demands for history, 
the arts and sciences, and household economics. Club-women are becoming 
students, serious and reflective, and are beginning to appreciate the value of the 
public libraries, with their varied collections of the world’s best-known writers. 
The day of superficial reading seems to be growing shorter, and in place of the 
flippant discussion of trash and exaggerated sentiment women are becoming 
thoughtful readers and helpful interpreters of the best and highest thought. ; 

M. 
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